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[\HE decisive battle near Kéniggratz was not long in pro- 
ducing its effects. Hard as it must have been to bow the 
ind pass under the yoke, the Emperor of Austria, with the 

ij istinct of a statesman, saw at once that further fighting 
meant further disaster, and that the only way to save 

ng was to be prompt in making large concessions. ‘The 

ty of the Prussian arms had been sufficiently esta- 

ens ire th as endancy ( f the North Lerman army 1n 

‘he e of the Austrians had been destr yi l by 

mselvs laced at a disadvantage against which no 

could contend: and the utter failure of Marshal 

LaACLICS 1n @&@ WeeCK 8S Daru hnenting mus nave Uv LaLLy 


he confidence both of the army and of Government in 
nerals upon whom they had previously placed an almost 
ed The Italians on the other hand, had been 


1, it is true, but they had not been disheartened. It 


reliance. 


ertained, as well as anything could be, that the Prussian 

y would be immediately followed by a renewed advance on 
irt of Victor Emmanuel. ‘To hold on in Venetia, and to 
the army before Vienna at the same time, was out of 
tion. The cession of Venetia was clearly the only 
vhich afforded a chance of escape, and to that Francis 


orted with a promptitude which does him the highest 
So far asthe Italians are concerned the step was taken 
mewhat The Austrian sovereign can- 
t see that in 


conciliating the 
for many reasons, likely to turn out in the end his 


injudicious way. 


his interest lies Power 


ind truest ally. His pride will not stomach the appear- 
yielding to those who were but a few yearg ago his 
ects. So France must become the interahdlar’ and 
the Emperor Napoleon Venetia is presented with a 
est that he will take upon himself the office of a 


itor, and undertake the negotiations for an armistice. 
was no doubt one, but probably not the only motive for 


irious step which has been taken. ‘The ruler of France is 


: 


sensible to theatrical effect, and his vanity may reasonably 
ttered, and his good offices conciliated, by proposals which 
figure in a European tableau as the protector 

vereign and the benefactor of another. We 
en glad if a different course had been adopted, and if 
perial Majesty had not been so ostentatiously and so 
made the situation. 


nim to 


should 


master of the 


sly But as it is 
make the best of the matter, and place all the 
can in the moderation and good faith of the Powers 


the King of Prussia will 


armistice for which the Emperor Napoleon has asked. 


probably assume that 


» doubt, be reluctant to stay the march of his 
and to withhoid the last humiliation which 
It would 
to have 


idiers, 

ght have been-in his power to inflict on Austria. 
his plans and those of Count 

by prolonged occupation, a firmer hold upon Hanover, 


wt 
and ne 


Bismarck, 


other minor States which are now in his power. 


disappointing to lay down his arms before Bavaria 
Austria have been made 
most moderate penalty for their fidelity to 


ally. But on the other hand, it is dangerous to refuse 


» other South German allies of 


an 


* 


request of Louis Napoleon, backed as it is by the warm 
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nd unanim lit f France. The Emperor has made 

uny blunders of late years. He has interfered in many 


ind in more than one country against the wish and 
to the But fortune, which 
for a time seemed to desert him, now gives him a rich compen- 


] 
quarreis, 


contrary opinions of his subjects. 


sation for her frowns. In forcing peace upon Prussia, and 


even in di pris ing her of some of the fruits of her late victories, 
he will have the of his people. By all 
Kren Prussia is regarded with more aversion 
than any other Hurope and if 
time, 


enthusiastic support 


? 
ciasses Ol nmen 


an power ; any war could be 


popular in rance at the present it would be one to 


irtail hei or to prevent her aggrandisement. Speaking 
with the country at his back, there need be no fear that the 
Emperor will speak boldly, and that his words will be listened 
to. There have, indeed, lately been unmistakable signs that 


his Majesty was already becoming alarmed at the 
progress of the 


Bismarck at Biarritz, 


rapid 
When he coquetted with M. 
he was no doubt as far as any one else 
He did not know 
needle gun, nor the dangerous superiority 


Prussian arms. 


from anticipating what has since occurred. 


the virtues oft the 


vhich it would confer upon the only State which has had the 
iacity to arm its troops with breech-loading rifles. He 
looked forward to a war in which Austria would at least hold 


her own, and in which Prussia would be driven to ask from 
France that assistance which is never given without a price. 
B it a p 


wer which can overrun the whole north of Germany in 
a fortnight, and crush the best army of Austria in a week, is 
, the tool of The equilibrium of 
Kurope—the object of so much tender solicitude on the part 
of being somewhat rudely 
of such a State. And hence 
it is not astonishing that the semi-official journal should lately 
have been instructed to express apprehension in regard to the 
Prussian victories in Bohemia, and to declare that “ the posi- 
tion of France is now modified, and her duty begins.” 


likely to become rance. 


not 


his Majesty is in danger ofl 


shaken by the conquering career 


Prussia 
supreme in Germany would be so great a danger for France 
it. The opportunity for 
intervention having been given by the Emperor of Austria's 


that no Government would accept 


letter, or telegram, we may be sure that it will be eagerly 
seized. We shall have a truce and, perhaps, a congress. But 
what then? Prussia will, no doubt, seek to annex the whole, 


or the greater part, of the territory which her armies now 
occupy. Austria, on the other hand, will endeavour to 
serve her allies as far as she can, and in this effort she 
will have the honest support of Russia. The same 
line will, probably, also be taken, in the first instance, 
by the Emperor Napoleon. He has, we know, quite 


a passion for Federal institutions in States bordering upon his 
own, and he inherits from his uncle a special partiality for a 
scheme which would prevent the consolidation of Germany into 
one or two Powers, which, singly or united, might become 
dangerous to France. At the outset, therefore, he may be 
expected to champion the independence of the minor States. 
But then we know that he holds another doctrine—that neigh- 
enlarged if France has a share in the 


bouring States may be 


plunder; and we cannot help thinking that his ultimate course 


I 
will most likely be determined by Count Bismarck’s willingness 


might make all the difference in 
the views of the astute tenant of the Tuileries. Before the late 


tion for the aggrandisement of Prussia. 


Rhine 


to make compensa 


shce of territory on the 
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suit was, in a great di oree, wing to a cause which 
y refer to; but it is impossible to deny that 

t] that of Lord Carnarvon. | for much that has happened the alternate rashness and 
[’ eX} ce gathered Under § etary to Sir Edward | unreadiness of the Austrians are answerable. During the 
Bulwer Lytton may be worth something; but our colonies, i whole course of recent events, the Prussian Government have 
ite cl ill mi lr. Cardwell very much. If this great | possessed the great advantage over their antagonists « f always 


17 , , , " . ; : + * . 
ible, the only remedy L Derby can | knowing what they meant, and of never talking about a thing 


ve Lord Carnarvon as able an Under } tary intil they were ready to do it. [he Cabinet of Vienna, on the 
{ \ \ by tl H ( ( 1mol can her hand, have constantly placed thems lves in situations the 
|) ’ Buckingham would make an excellent x10" is of wl they were not prepared to meet, and have 


B fT ; he will not show f *- | reaped the ) uences accordingly. It is now perfectly 


Lord Granville. |] | Cranborne | plain that they have allowed Count Bismarck to provoke them 
e] t] Lord de Grey; but India will | into w | r ther they or their allies were ready for the 


admini tive capacity, which is quite untried, to a truggle. And it is equally clear that the rapidity and the 
1C] t sir John Pal ton did not any very ious | energy of the Prussian commanders since the war broke out have 
will no doubt apply mpletely anticipated and baffled the schemes which Marshal 

1 { nl “ B le] slowly maturing under cover < the Bohemian 

‘y deliberati ’ [r. Walpol mountains. We are not yet able to pronounce a decided 

H 7 Wi y | ip t n f | opi 1 upon the manner in which this general has conducted 

{ ir | the campaign, but so far e are acquainted with them, the 

Ll qi ns. Sir | Nort! ha appear to show that his much vaunted talents have been 

M ( ‘. bu hot l reatly ov r-estimated. He evidently delayed the concentration 
B f Trade, | is not his army far longer than he ought; for, so late as the 24th of 

le rtm We |} v n n t mont! the day : fter Pri » Frederick Ch irles crossed the 

B mian { tier) it is d bed as extending over a line of 

m 'Toplitz on the west to 

) eX t] ( Al rontier) on the east. Krom 

it the LI 1 t] ree Austrian columns were 

] l i of Sil » into the district 
ind | of Glatz, v hould, moreover, judge that the main strength of 
le.( } A ust n I to the w t or 2 the r to the south of 

ra nt events proved, it was 

( 1 ist | his is to some 

ture if p] to us certain that 

ay! Ber ( lid not turn the 

t] l } ! ) | 1 A ome nt’ 

( LVAl wes wert 
> ny al Silesia were unabl 
( , f i ( 1 in Io vy miles, bec: e 
thi eat mounta 

frontier. V\ { tually tool pl ice was, that 

to know. ‘either tl Sea the first, or 5S n, army, under Prince Frederick Charles, 

f t} mov from Zittau on the 23rd ult.; while the second, or 

Silesian, army, under the Crown Prince, did not enter Bohemia 

iy. 4 intil the 26th, one portion of the latter army coming by the 

Lalmes} M Landshut pa and the other by the pass of Nachod. The 

two passes we have just mentioned are about fifteen miles 

\\ part L ti roads through them converge and meet at 

J phstadt. Now, between J phstadt and Zittau runs a 

1y, which is prolonged from the south from the former 

i@h Koi itz to Pardubitz, when it joins the great 

run! + east and west ross Bohemia. Pardubitz is 

\\ k he wv ld have 1 ’ ut equl- tant from Prague to the east and Olmutz to the 

t [re] t for miles in ¢ Ll ca Krom Olmutz the rail- 
lit is tinued to Vienna. Both Josephstadt and Koniggratz 

Austrian fortresses, and although their im portance has 

h that we c: any force in, | been very much diminished since the introduction of long range 

I a: nger brother, he wpuld have little | rifled cannon, they are nevertheless well adapted to shelter and 

me to spend inthe country. \ ys ipport an army. If, therefore, Benedek had foreseen the 

I turn are 1 n Mu wh for Py ian lvance, wi hould have expected to find his army con- 
ison, ha { n part with the Earl « entrated about Josephstadt, and to see him hurling it, as hemight 
cm. a Mar Abs n, kn nothi any have done, by the railway we have mentioned and by other roads 
[re] it t] ] | n hich we need not de ibe, first against one Prassian army 
t Der! { f | then uinst the other [f he had done this it is very 

Ve is Lord Naas a lection a bable that he might have succeeded in crushing the two 

: et He h mmitted himself t d ly to the | armi eparately, in spite of the needle gun. But without 


. 7 . ‘ . 1: 
ra view ee I n land n, Do ntering into any detailed irrative of movements, which we 


| | + . + ‘ 
not { thi f the kind was attempted In the first place, 
t ‘ T , a 8 } =. den . las — ” ame ae 
| t i y | ) any Opposition 
’ | ) } 4 
{ the lvan f Prince | erick Charles in 
) ) ] ’ T ( yn nla ‘ ’ r oOnre T n ¥W | 
na in wl pia » % rey P] Sit I is 
. ] 4 4 4} Ye _ a : 
t either to that army or to the army of the Crown Prince 
b | 
; — lone bv divisions . - under their respective 
: \ ‘ ‘¥ 7 4 Ad ’ ‘ vA s ai aid s Ad s 
| \ A ~D ‘ 4 ) ft cil S OT Corps ] pr ive 
| ’ a. 1.4 s 4 . as * 


ls, and not by the Austrian army in force under Marshal 


1 t 1] [he natural consequence of such operations was 

P i ind ¥ rou | y Ol that, although some isolated advantages were gained over 

B rck | bee! rowned | a e ol 1ce | particular columns of the Prussian army, these were rendered 
no one iid have ventured to anticipate a few days of no avail by the general advance of the whole body, or were 
political fault mmitted by the Austri tatesmen | lost on the following day as increased numbers of the enemy 
military blunders made by Austrian commanders have | arrived on the field of battle. Thus there can be no doubt that 
(vermal t the mer f the Northern Power. and the Prussians were re] ulsed on the 27th ult., as we mentioned 

l in a shir lef hich, but for th ist week, both at Trautenau, on the Lundshat road, and near 


immediately followed it, might even have laid | Skalitz, on that from the pass of Nachod to Josephstadt. But 
n to the invader the road to Vienna itself. 0 the fresh troops in increased numbers were brought 
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up, the comparatively weak force opposed to them was driven 
back, and the Crown Prince was enabled to continue his march 
eastward to Gitschin, the appointed point of junction with the 
first army, under Prince Frederick Charles. The latter force 
again fought several sharp actions on its advance, and in 
some instances, according to the Austrian reports, its arms 
sustained more than one check. But we know, from the 
letters of the Times correspondent, that down to the 27th, the 
Austrians had always been inferior in numbers-at the critical 
time and place, and a very striking proof of their want of pre- 
paration is given in his graphic account of the action at the 
bridge of Podoll, near Turnau. All this proves that the Aus- 
trian army was divided and broken up instead of being wielded 
in masses, as it would have been by a commander of the 
Napoleonic stamp. Even at Gitschin, which is a town about 
fifteen miles to the north-east of Josephstadt, and an important 
position, because it is on the main highway by which the two 
Prussian armies must advance from either side in order to 
meet, it does not appear that the main body of the Austrian 
army was present. ‘That place was stormed on the 29th ult., 
and this victory not only enabled the Crown Prince and Prince 
Frederick Charles to combi ine, but separated the Saxon troops 
and the left wing of the Austrian army from the main body. 
While the former retreated in the direction of Prague, the latte: 
fell back to a position between Josephstadt and Kéniggratz. 
Here on the ucght a general battle bet 
combined Prussian armics under the King, and the Aust 
army under Marshal Benedek. Up to the 
received no further this act 

by the telegrams; and it is therefore impossible to en 
the merits of the strategy di 
can be said is that it obstinately contested 
hours, and that it ended in the total defeat 

The immediate the battle 
pursuit which the Prussians at once set i 
evacuation of Pardubitz by the Austrians, 

The cession of Venetia and 
Austria of the mediation if the 
render it unnecessary t il 
in which, so far, partly 
needle gun, the 
But it must be 
the Austrians 
led against the enemy 
and disaster when 
had encountered an arm so terrible 
effects, that all their courage had availed 
The wonderful l efficiency of the needle gun 
heartened the Austrians even before the 
battle left them in a still more hopeless state of mind. 
n with a feeli that defeat 


wi ul 


Srd inst, was fi ween the 


» time we write we have 
account of ion than is furnishes 
splayed on either side. 

was 


consequence ol 


‘rance, 
Kmperor 


by 

Prussians 

} 24a 
admit 

to 
only 


were in no condition 
' They had not 
they confidently er 

nothing against 


had 


+ } 


utterly dis- 


That 


las attle 
would go into acti 
and under these circumstances it 
of Benedek to avoid ua battle 
Prussia to force one on by a 
as he could with a Cue regar 
cations. The effect of th: 
immense. We were, indeed, hardly prepared to expect 

the Emperor of Austria would at once sue for peace. Austrian 
courage and obstinacy forbade the expectation, when it 
not merely the loss of a province, but the position of the 
empire which was at But do think the 
Emperor was ill-advised in asking for an armistice. After 
probable that his Federal allies 
the North 


ng 


as it woul 
y ¢ f his e 
could not fail 


was 


stake. we not 
such a defeat it 
would desire to 
Power, and it is 
contingents out of 
trying to make an 
to encounter troops 
Hederal 
Bohemia 


was very 


peace with German 
certain that the motley collection of 
which Prince Alexander of Hesse 
army, would feel no particular 
who had routed the Aust 
paralyzed, the 
been able to 
reinforcements from their own corps empl > in 
it. On the other hand, the Austrians c 
their shattered army by weakening the 
Quadrilateral. But to do thiswould have been to give theIta 
an opportunity of which they have shown themse 
to take advantage, and one which they would s 
away with the rashness and th 
conduct of the battle of Ci The 
was therefore one of the most critical character; and it 
likely to worse rather than In immediate 
retirement from rane lay her only chance of her 
position in Germa By embracing that alternative she may 
save herself rm bitterest mortification and the 
serious losses which a further continuance of the war 
have entailed upon her in both quarters. 


make 


was 
desire 
rians The 
Prussians 1 
rable 
watching 
fill 


carrisons of 


force being thus 


would h ive consid 


| 
OnILYV I 

the 
hans 


lves well able 


eal 


urcely carew 
sited thei 
position of Beene 


carelessness whi 
istozza. 
was 
bee me better. 
saving 





il 


most | 
would 
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CAPTAIN COLES AND THE ADMIRALTY. 


An Englishman has much to be proud of. Almost all those 
great strides in discovery and invention which, within the last 
hundred years, have transformed the face of the world, and 
given wings to civilization, have been made by Englishmen, 
and first displayed to the wondering gaze of mankind within 
the narrow limits of his native isle. That wondrous automatic 
machinery for producing textile fabrics, which spins and weaves 
with such a magic power as to enable Manchester to clothe a 
continent—that mighty and untiring and obedient drudge of 
all-work the steam-engine—that abridger of distance, means of 

ipid transit, and promoter of intercourse, the ae that 
time and space, the electric telegraph—all 
acknowledge, the genius of the sons of Britain. 
surface, 


annihilator of 
testify to, and 
That island, so insignificant in 
so prominent and influential in the world’s history, 
were it whelmed to-morrow beneath the sea, would | 
mechanical inventions, scientific discoveries, and glorious lit 
masterpieces, an imperishable legacy for the benefit of 
When, however, an Englishman turns from the 
ion of the triumphs of individual effort and private 
results attained by the collective 
ments of th 
ter the tional ’ 
and embody th: 


extent on the world’s 
and which, 
in its 
erary 
suc- 


ave, 


all 
ceeding ages 
contemplat 
enterprise, and surveys the 
f the 
great Government departments which admini 


and there ought to 


power ¢ nation as exhibited in the achiev: ose 


fore 


nrees 


al 


represent 
renius, sad and the 


He beholds activity ré placed by apt thy, 


reso 

humiliating is contras 
> bungling and 

ility that resists to the las 


immoval 
j On the one 


hand |] 


inventions 


pinion. 

, 

¢ discoveries and 
1 1 _ . 

on the other, official inertn 

ing their ; 


‘improvement and snubl 


departments are tested 
' notoriety—const 
at the 
TO } 

We 


what 


rmal experien: 
engages in, 

d and treasure 
upon 
{ “ced | . en at 
forced into a war a 


flecting 

the 

ut turret ships, and an army withor 
es destitute of 

are—heavy artillery. 


her le ea 


ng details of part squab 


low «=f, 


onder, for 
nore interesti 
minor importance 
f the 
sfactory Even when 
their attention, it seldom 
of Commons over a few thousands 
individual item of. the estimates, with the 
making political capital. The infinitely greater 
whether the aggregate lump of 26 millions is not about to be 
committed to the who 
probability will squander or muddle away a large portion 


‘ern themselves about a matter of such 


as whether the naval and military establishments « 
in an efficient and 
hsafe them a portion of 


beyond a fight in the House 


untry 


state they do 


you extends 


on view of 


some 
question 
hands of incompetent administrators, 
in all 
of it, is overlooked or excites no interest. 

Public that the 
public depart- 
possesses inherent 


unanimous in its conviction 
Adn ir complete model of all that a 
ought not to be short, that it 
in its constitution fatal to its success as an admunistra- 


ly ; and the House 


opinion is 
alty is a 
ment : in 
of Commons has again and again 
d this opinion of the Who, then, 
maintenance, in opposition to the 
and at cost, of institution which 
of the Eng 


only known and recog 


publi is responsible 
judgment 

country, vast an 
permanent jeopardy the safety and honour 
and the ineffici r of which is not 
amongst ¢ urselves, tions P 
will be our Ot 
iblic opinion, which has 
appearance of the Miantonomoh in the 
prove instrumental, before it subsides, in wafting fresh air and 
daylight into the cloisters at Wh yee yclept the 
Admiralty, and expelling the present tenant rence 
It is to be _— that 
monitor Mi 


to profit, 


but is a bye-word amongst foreign na 
bligation to our Yankee cousins should the 
the 
Spithead, 


Great 


wave of pl been generated by 


waters of 


medieval 
° whose adhe 
to red-tape has become intolerable. 

Englishmen will read the lesson the 
holds before them and turn it 


}, 
nomoil 


up without 














THE 


ting to have its precepts enforced by the rude and 
eostly teachings of the stern agony war. The fact is 
that this vessel, which probably cost about a quarter as 


much as our huge He spneens Bone leviathans, 


possesses 


vastly greater power both for offensive and defensive warfare, 
so much so that our largest iron-clad, the Minotaur, would 


tand 


DLAI 


no chance 
first 


at all against her, but would probably be sunk 
broadside. In addition, to conferring 
fighting power immeasurably superior to, and altogether un- 
inable under, the old system (even supposing equal weight 
steed 

broadside), 


by her however, 


the new system supplies a ship with a given 
broadside at one-third cost, and fights 
it with one-third the former crew. In other words, to equip and 


ight ot the former 


aintain the same nominal force requires three tapes the 
penditure under the side-port system that it does under the 
ret, whilst the efficiency for actual warfare of the geben? 
ttained is in inverse ratio to the cost. Now, as it is self- 
nt that in war every other consideration must yield to 
ting power, were it even threefold more costly the turret 
stem must be adopted. What, then, shall we say to the 
luct of our Admiralty, which, in the face of facts which 
become truisms, has continued anchored fast to 


ly inferior and superannuated system, entailing a tri 
nenditure P 
[he mertifying consideration for an Englishman : . 
t DY the sicht ot the Mia l } at the ancl ave of 
Spithead is the fact that, though the turret system was inv nted 


an English naval officer, and laid before the Admir: 


ne by more 
ten years ago, and at length tested through the pressur‘ 
opinion in 1861, with the result of a highly favour- 
report by Captain Powell, the officer appointed to 
ntend the experiment the Americans should hav: 
take the lead pting the princi] Ist 

naval itho W I lay btusens 
very ré t only by hurryi the 

tr n t a fi tful f pul money, of 

I rT n h } t] ¢ ent eve [ vel is 
ilr y discerns » | bsol Che com} 9 { 

Ad : that—pa ' er the perl t 
in ed e of r pigeor les ante to 
n that year the tained a highly f{ le ré n 
tur stem from an officer of thei wn selection, yet 
l 1 their eyes to the « lusions to which it re- 

y pointed, and ref i to | 1 or enlicht 1 by it 
epo1 which h nev¢ en ill wed to the light, 

t 1 from the Admiralty by Mr. Corry during 1 
t Si . Say Ihe cu} la un bea 3 the l 
$in every description of firing, but it shows its 

l erlority when the object moving, 01 hiy 
it. I think their lord 1} will find that twelv 

re fired at different targets in a quicker ti than h 
been recorded Che supply of ammunition is equal 
mand the un can 1! ake uy} n it Che training 18 
mooth, it rapid or slow as required, and can go 
t interruption. This enables the captain of the gun 
eep a moving object on, far better than with any other 
gun. We found that a small target the gunboat*was kept 


the sights, 
nged j 
ld not 
generally very fair 


whilst passing the TJ’rusty so rapidly that it 
bearing eight points in a minute and a half; this 
accomplished by a gun between decks.—Seamen 


judges of the have to 


s | 
Ve 


materials they 


vith, and I remarked that, after a good struggle on the 
part of the gun’s crew on the maindeck, they fairly gave in, 
lacknowledged it was no use working against t the e gun in 


l.—At 


l ha l be en 


the ci 
struck thirty-three 


nelusion of th although th: 
) 


pri ac tice i 
times, it worked with the 


ease as before.” 
I public had not the benefit of a private report of experi- 
. on the turret system of armament from an officer of 
rience to assist their judgment, yet they unanimously cam 
the decision that no time ought to be lost in yviving the 


a full and complete trial. Hud the nation been polled 


no doubt but ninety-nine out of every hundred would 

voted in favour of Captain Coles having carte blanche to 

Ty out his views by constructing at least one specimen ship. 

S public servants, or more correctly, officials, took upon 
themselves to come between the people of England and the 
realization of their wishes. Now the questions present them- 
ves, do the antecedents of the parties who assumed this 


sibility 
in ¢ n 


justify their and shall we act 
trusting men shown themselves either 
ry ] rejudiced, or very ignorant, on the subject, with the tas sk 
i cal rying ¢ out and deve loping the turret system, instead of 


presumption ? 


who hs ave 





; pling the obvious and safer course of placing it in the 
‘ands of the man whose genius devised it? i 
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REVIEW. 


THE BANDA AND KIRWEE PRIZE. 


Tue general disposition will be to accept with little criticism 
the decision to which Judge Lushington has come, and which, 
from the terms of the order of reference under 
he acted, will finally dispose of the matter. When a 
dispute has been discussed for years, when the various claimants 


we presume, 
which 


of a common object have been quarrelling angrily, when various 
authorities have decided opposite ways outsiders, who have 


call in an 
1 must bow, and who thus extin- 
which has become a nuisance. Judge 
Lushington has combined every qualification of such an umpire. 
His great upled with of intellect, 
his high reputation, his experience 
besides in analogous cases to the one on which 
asked, all are circumstances which compel the utmost re spect 
for the settlement he to. Taken by itself, again, 
his judgment is a remarkable specimen of ability and pains- 
taking. It is with due diffidence, we venture to 
demur to the decision; but there is too much at stake, both 
for the claimants in the particular case and in regard to the 
principles laid wn, to let it pass without protest, notwith- 
¢ the high authority of the and peculiar 

ith which his decision has been given. 
the decision is that “3 prize * is to be dis- 
“ constructive ” captors, a principle 
generally wi urranted by past authorities; but it appears to us 
his application of the rule is unwarrantably absolute and 
lented, while, if there is authority for it, it is manifestly 


only a wish to see fair play, are but too glad to 
umpire to whose authority al 
guishes a discussion 
age, ( undiminished vigour 
his long judicial experience, 
his decision was 


has come 


the refore, 


the 


standin 
f 


judge, 
rmality Ww 
e of 
tual 


tributed to ac l, not to 


un 


preceas 


‘us 


ul t, and steps should be taken to distribute prize on more 
equitable principles. The latter was not a matter strictly 
wit] the province of the judge, but he obviously inclines to 
the view that his doctrine, whether newly laid down or not, 

the best ; and it is the point of view from which the Govern- 


ment and the public must regard it. Now there can be no 
doubt the origin of prize was a mixture of motives—the pre- 
vention Of ] e, and the « couragement of soldiers in the 
field. ‘To this latter element we think most prominence should 

iven nd it becomes mere and more operative, to the 
exclusion of the other, the higher the character of the army 
engaged. If the prevention of pillage were the only motive, 
the rule of prize distribution would most certainly be that only 
those very troops wap lay the ir hands on the booty should 
sha But we end to encourage the army, it is clear 
ve must bring in ne the troops whose services in a particular 
campaign contribute ati tally to the capture of certain 
booty his has been the principle running through past 
awards of the Treasury and the Indian Government. The 
booty won in Egypt at the beginning of the century was 
thrown into a common fund, although Sir David Baird’s force, 
which shared, only joined in the latter part of the campaign. 
[ts bein di tail d tor the Same se rvice all the tim« - was con- 
sidered sufficient. Then in the Deccan campaign in India, 
certain booty which fell into the hands of the East India 
Company after the war was quite 


over, was divided equally 
among all the divisions who had contributed to the result; and 
although certain divisions obtained separate prize of what they 
individually captured during the war, we have no information 


as to the strategical assistance which each gave the other. 
In the Mahratta campaign, again, two divisions which acted 


: ‘ ; we’ - 
separately, though under one commander-in-chief, shared in a 


common fund into which all the prize was converted. A still 
stronger was the campaign, in which a foree 


case 
detached by way of Aracan was allowed to participate in the 


Burmese 


prize obtained by a force several hundred miles distant, with 
which it never co-operated, and which it can scarcely be said 
to have really assisted. What are the facts in the present 


case? It is bey 


oontributed 


nd question, we think, that Sir Hugh Rose 


more to the capture of Banda and Kirwee, than 
did Sir David Baird to the capture of most of the Egyptian 


booty : he as is 
each 


more tnan 


ted as much as the separate divisions assisted 
in the Mahratta campaign; and he assisted far 

Aracan force in the Burmese campaign. His 
move fact, mditio qua non of the capture 
of Banda and Kirwee by General Whitlock’s force, the actual 
captors. J irst of all, there lay in General Whitlock’s road the 
rebel district of Saugor, the principal knot to be cut by 
him if he was to make progress northward. But Saugor was 
relieved, and the adjacent forts of Ratghur and Garrakota 
captured, by Sir Hugh Rose, a month before General Whitlock 
appeared on the scene. A glance at the map shows how indis- 
pensable this pi work was to General Whitlock. Yet all 
that the judge says of it is,—it was too remote to be co-opera- 
tive. The phrase “ remote,” we confess, we cannot understand 


other 


ment were a « sine 
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is filled with needy hands, the great caterers for the public 
feel no alarm at not being able to provide for their needs; and 
if, by any fortunate chance, an able man, whose zeal outstrips 
his prudence, falls in their way, they are not slow to enlist his 
interest and tax his strength, caring but little whether or no 
he is willing to offer himself as a sacrifice at the shrine of the 
public good, and to die of “ works of supererogation.” 


“OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.” 


“ THe life of your own correspondent is not a bed of roses. 
He must rise early, go out in the east wind, assist at heartless 
revelries, listen to hollow laughter, expose his body on the 
of race stands, undermine his morals bal l 
and late, if at all, take rest.” 
extracted from the letter of a chronicler whose 
to post his journal on the fashions and goss! 
portrait from life, or merely fanciful? Is it drawn fr 
or does it rather partake of those whims of autobio 
which Lamb used to indulge? Is ity f 
mining your morals at balls of dubiou 
difficulty of a hue 
slight? The fourth estate has a fi 


Own Correspondent” is of recent gr 


‘ undermining ”’ 


his origin to the days of Charles the Se 
when the professional letter writer dé 

of sparse intelligence to the 
could pay for it. At that time he sai 
ing at heartless revelries,” he 


squires 


ao 
o 
news, and obtrude no personal c 
craft at present exercise a wise ret 


more or less your lit 


jinks and conseq ue nce, 
provincial papers is liable 
own showing) mysteriously 
the rumours of the lob] 
Court intelligence flow 
mind saturated with know 
are little 
socially removed from the regions 


aware how 
plumes of his pen, and how frequent 
such grace from the lively to severe, 


} 7 | 
who does the 


teresting personage, 


artificial and brain-cudg¢ lling | I 


‘Loungers”’ and “ Saunterer 
idlest in the 
the clumsy offences against 
often (we 


world. The airs 


hope 
strictures of ettect 


serve P what legitimate want 
understand “ Our Own Correspondent 
talk and the 


but we cannot comprehend how m 


cooking the small 
connected articles ol club cackle, the 
canards have been hatched, to be 
egotism and impertinence once a week. 
spondent” has a right to treat of men, manners, and women in 
foreign parts. If he has a dash of or nun B he mianism in 
him so much the better, but it must b 
mind a gentleman whose queer 7 


‘Our Own Corre- 


sions of thought, make up an admirabl: 
might be in America for twelve mont 
of wayside sketches, but not a page i 
situation. He would spend six 

found not studying the profound n 

but disinterring legends of the Alh: 
of Don Quix 
country, and informing us on 
“Gil Blas.” This type of 


in a sense. We 


te, trying the taste 


plent 


dint of Reuter and translating f 


hav 


rising Barnacles at the emb: 
astray on Continental affau 
correspondent with a passion 

is to amuse and to add those f 

in his wanderings.  ‘T') 
rage now. A flight has 

have scarce settled dow 

re ording “ cheer 
their calling. M 
to them j 
company. 


picks up in 


0 


7 


them tha 


+ + 


which 


of advocacy. They take sides at 


spondent” with the Prussian army is full of es; 
- ° . . a4 *,7 4] = 2. 
first sight of his general, and our own ditto with the Austrian 


think what 


army is equally enthusiastic. It is terrible 
would happen if those gentlemen were to come to clos 
The worst and most disagreeable kind of correspondent insists 
on writing leading articles. This must be bad for the editor, tire- 
some for the readers, and troublesome to the author. He mistakes 
his non Dr. Russell ly hits the mean 


which divides the ‘iter. He shows 


quarters, 


aamirat 


ipation altogether. 

things under his observation, bi 

from them. He sends the 

The intensely military corres] 
His strate 


up the spin theories 


raw mat 
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m of literature ; the professional satirist is a thing 


His ( thee has been divided, an | every, or nearlv 


rn writer keeps a vinegar-cruet next his inkstand. 


hi 





vle is also gone out, and, we trust, never to 


nes written in an album” were generally the very 


gust 26, 1865—article ‘‘ Contemporary Cynicism,”’ 


t] th that of a1 th drivel of nonsense; if published by a poet, the knowledge of the 
it pleased. Let us then wish h | speed, place for which his verses were intended seemed to stagger his 
» Italy or Germany. “Our Own Correspondent,” | muse out of all inspiration; if published on a_ poet, they 
ly speaking, is a capital fellow, and we hear that exhibited symptoms of the premature delivery to which he had 
ars exactly the same character. been subjected, and on the face showed signs of the haste in 
which they were brought into the world. But perhaps the 
most wonderful revolution in literature has taken place with 
AD ST a re ard to our lat uage and the use of it. The changes above 
mentioned occurred in a natural, or at least an ordinary course 
P to | of fashion, for letters yield to fashion as well as dress yields 
L fi n it ng pol to it. It would serve a man very little nowadays to 
vho once adorned the pag Frasei give his days and nights to the study of Addison, and 
\ n with | high should ind thr it would serve him less to make his intellectual whitebaits 
ter, } a poet A converse in the tone of the whales in the Rambler. In the 
ith ¢ ug of la] ( wic l riod you should have a model, or rather there were one 
( th or two models, and you should ape, measure, and manage 
pium 1 t exactly according to them. This would be a good plan if the 
\ t th 1 alr of dint models were perfect. We can understand, for example, how 
D] t the w such models could be set up in France with the authority of 
{ i feel f envy the Academicians; but we have no Academy in England. 
ti to tl und oc n Our language has managed to wax, and kick, and grow strong 
{ { without the least care or nursing. We can point to writers 
W : { hose periods fall with as graceful a cadence as those of 
Cie ro, a | to writers whose sentences are as close and as 
- | preonant as tl . of Livy. Considering that, save Johnson’s 
Dictionary (a single-hand work), we have had no exact register 
t ~ t l of our ¥ salth in wv 3, and no means by which their shades 
é d h to and colours could be sorted, we have reason to be proud. Still 
V\ meet | we are not out of danger. We take extraordinary freedom 
| with our language. We scarcely give it fair play. What 
havoc Mr. Carlyle has made with it, and for how many sins of 
\ ers in this connection has he to answer? Raw German 
its, French dandy phrases rds even with Latin jackets, 
‘ 5a n 1 vs, to speak, march like Falstaff’s regiment 
t] b l ou ar blasphemous to the eternal 
something equ lly criminal and unusual, if you do 
np? 1 the ludicrous collocation. We confess,if such a 
’ ; ere d we should not regret it. Mr. Carlyle is a man 
: enius, and his whims form but a part of him; his imitators 
I t mostly blockheads, and the air of Mr. Carlyle’s barbari 
t trains is all they can pick up. The author of the “ Latter- 
W Pamphlets ” has one disciple, however, of whom he may 
nst vain. There is the plainest evidence in “Our Mutual 
iV Friend” that Mr. Dickens has been touched with the 
MI B 1 t w ‘eternal verities.” This is not surprising when we bear in 
t 1 nd the peculiar characteristics of Mr. Dickens’s genius and 
M } h his habit of regarding the grotesque side of emotion, just as 
iN Mr. Carlyle does the grotesque side of thinking. It is 
natural, then, that they should approximate on the ground 
\ m | r of of language. Both aim at a mystical pt int, and both en- 
deavouring for striking situations, come now and again 
y within hail of each other. Perhaps the most perfect style 
Lost each of for precision, perspicacity, and ease, of our time, is to be 
li t ice «6. found _ in the works of Mr. John Stuart Mill. It is wonder- 
f n ord to publish the private ful how clearly he conveys an idea which you scarcely 
! . brother writer. Occasionglly, indeed, know to be new until you have mastered it. Nor is his 
» supply columr rossip for « try papers’ style devoid of ornament. If you hold up a glass of spring 
4%- ' Mek ee o vale the net pk of a water to the licht you can see the prismatic colours in it, though 
followed the water be pure and pellucid as crystal. If you read Mr. 
1 di ty] dead 1 with it Mill’s sentences a second or a third time the colours and the 
f pry th e of printing. beauty of the language unfold, but it first does its business 
t] whirli stor such as perfectly. Mr. Herbert Spencer follows close after Mr. Mill, 
H ’ { nvel nd tl ret of and, venturing often into more remote quarters, deserves great 
bequ 1 to Prof r credit for the absence of that muddy profundity which philo- 
r to have departed Che f them phers often try to pass for wisdom. After all, we must 
Ln rn short ry i hit neede that a writer who wants to introduce a novel notion 
ere ru rough, and rea vy, must often go round about in order to bring it to us; and 
t s, but were bound to be fun these notions multiply faster than the means of expressing 
Hav t present in tl t them. A simple idea may be inclosed in a simple word, but an 
H ld, the Man n of idea may involve a complex proposition outside itself and lately 
nsta ? Certainly tl t of | born, so lately born and so suddenly that there is a difficulty 
has not lvanced 7 ni ett in finding swaddling clothes for it. Johnson tells us, “ It will 
monthlies are ¥ miserable. Even at Christmas be found in the progress of learning that in all nations the 
lo their best in this di partment, only a few | first writers are simple, and that every age improves in elegance. 
Shirley Brooks and Mr. M. Lemon being notably | A saturated intellect soon becomes fastidious; and knowledge 
' The old Blackwood, Fraser, or B ntley finds no willing reception till it is recommended by artificial 
lead. Ina previous number of the Lonpon | diction.” A “ saturated intellect” is Johnsonese for a well- 
lled attention to the decease of satire as a | stored mind, and the doctor wants to say, in his native tongue, 


that plain words only suit plain people, and that you must 
have “artificial diction” for educated folk. “ Artificial dic- 
tion,” otherwise book-English, has been wisely discountenanced, 
and should not be resorted to save, as we before remarked, 


where the originality of view necessitates an original combina- 


tion of words or a placing of them in an original light. What 
changes our language has yet to undergo, whether “ Hamlet” 
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giving, under date June 4th, an account of an interview 
with the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, on this 
subject. M. Drouyn de Lhuys seems to have taken 
umbrage at some remarks in the American press casting a 
doubt on the good faith of France, and asserting that she 
vould not remove her soldiers by the appcinted time, except 
in very small proportions. The accuracy of this statement 
was warmly denied by the Emperor’s Minister; and Mr. 
Bigelow seems to have thought the disavowal unnecessary, and 
said the statement originated in the press, and was not endorsed 
by the United States Government. It is to be hoped the new 
turn of events on the Continent will not encourage in the 
Emperor any fresh desires for a prolonged stay in Mexico 
This, however, is not very likely. The Mexican expedition is 
a failure, and the sooner it is abandoned the better. 

In the meanwhile, the Americans in Paris, as 
have been celebrating “ Independence Day” (‘he 4th), 
Prince Imperial was at the fet 
Bois de Boulogne. 


civen at the Pré Catal 


THE WAR. 


THE CESSION OF VENETIA TO FRANCE. 


Our “war” heading will, after the present week, di 
from our columns, we at least hope so, permanently. 
rapid and decisive successes of the Prussian arm Ss, ani 
complete overthrow of the Austrians near Kd6niggrat 
Tuesday last, were known in London on tl 
Wednesday. On the afternoon of 
published the following telegram : 


“The Moniteur of this morning makes the 
ment :—‘ An important event has just occurred. 
tained the honour of his arms in Italy, the Empe 
concurring in the ideas expressed in the Emperor Napol 
the 11th of June to his Minister for Foreign Affairs, cede 
the French Emperor, and accepts his mediation for the conclasior 
peace between the belligerents. The Emperor Napoleon haste 


respond to this summons, and immediately communicated witl 


Kings of Prussia and Italy in order to obtain an arr 

So rapid a decision on th part 
gone conclusion” in case of 
been beaten by the needle gun ; 
they would have beaten the Prussians 
did the Italians had they been 
Even as the fight stands, they 
they have fought magnifies ntly 
which their muzzle loaders 
arrow against the firearm; 

Prussians, they had right 

and as it is equally ciear at if they had been arn 1 
with the needle gun they would have found the Prussians an 
inferior foe to the Italians—the step their Emperor has taken 
in accepting the mediation of Louis Napoleon is not I 
to Austria, but a testimony to her humanity, her wisd 

her honour. We rej ice that there is thus a stro 

of permanent peace for Europ nay, a certain 
Powers, on whom its consummation depend 
judicious spirit of Austria. 

In Paris the greatest excitement has been 
announcement in the Monitewr—t 
pride and the hatred of Prussia w 
moment, amounts almost toa passion. In several str 


} : 1: 4 
lattering aliket 
I 


ich in France, at the 
were exhibited in sign of rejol ing at the prospect 
better still, the French and Italian funds rose con 


THE BATTLES IN BOHEMIA. 


We, last week, brought down our account of 

Germany to a point at which the Austrians had, 

repeated against their German foe the success th y had gained 
a few days previously in Venetia. The telegrams that reached 
us up to the latest hour confirmed the report that in the battle 
near Skalicz, on the 27th ult., the Austrians had been successful. 
Since then there have been almost incessant engagements 
between the hostile forces, but the current of good fortune which 
for a moment seemed to have set in in favour of the Southern 
Germanic Power suddenly deserted her. Like the Italians, 
who, on Saturday fortnight, crossed the Mincio, the Austrian 
army has suffered every loss but that of honour. The Italians, 
however, re-crossed the Mincio at their leisure, and without 
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any foe in pursuit of hem. 
not been so fortunate. 


+ 


The statements given in the 


the issue of the successive act 


, . ‘ 

Bohemia, are so connicting 
. ° | 

which side lies tne truth, 


even if it could | 


. b* 
Germany north 
upon their own 


} 


last weel W 


9 


Prussians havi 


ed Turnau 
wed the line 


the same time the 


crossed the Silesian frontier 


final strugg] 


lerick Charl 


va. 


rear of the I 

At two in tl 

Prussians 

positions. 

Austriat he 

be outflanked and to 
evening their defeat wa 


Koéniggratz and 
it 


is were 


gratz, in complete rout 
wn WI 


the road strewn with 


flight, they threw away. 
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fell into the hands of the Prussians, and though we have not, 

the time we write, received any estimate of the killed and 
side can doubt—seeing that 
eight Prussian and five Austrian corps were engaged, and that 





wounded on either there be no 


the Prussians, with all the advantage of a vastly superior 
weapon upon their side, confess to having “suffered great 
loss that the numbers of dead and wounded were enormous. 
The Prussians captured 116 guns and three flags; and the 
12th Prussian Hussars broke two Austrian squares. But 


vhat indicates even more 
— the de 


strongly the fierceness of the contes 


“ewer of the Austrians to maintain, at any 


cost, their honour, is the fact that some of the most illustrious 
names of a Empire are amongst those of the dead and 
wounded. Three archdukes, and General Festetics we 
unded, Prince Lichtenstein and Prince Windischeri iken 
prisoners, and Count Thun and Colonel Binder killed. To an 
ngagement so decisive, it was a fitting termination that on 
the following day Field-Marshal von Gablenz arrived at th: 
Prussian head-quarters with a flag of truce. 
[n tracing the progress of the war we have hith 
ia to en inter the lificulty of conflicting tel crams, put 
ng the } ist week Wwe have beg in, W tl ré ird to thi 
I Ltt In tl dreadful war, to have the ac nts o 
spondent we emerge from darkness into compara- 
ve light The first battle which was claimed alike by 
Prussians and Austrians, was that which ensued upon the 
ivasion of Bohemia by the second army under the Crown 
Prince. It was fought on the 27th. On that day the fifth 
my corps, commanded by General von Steinmetz, fell in with 
he Austrians at Nachod, on the Silesian frontier, twenty-fiv: 
es west ly tZ Chis « rps had entered Boh 1 by way 
ra iu al Reiner th orders to mov 1 to the fortr 
ephstadt by t pass of Nachod Botl les suffered 
idera los l ¢ ¢] close of the iy each m t ed 
previ 3p tion, a portion only of the Austrians ret n 
lt, and being replaced by fresh troops. Both may 
ive thought themselves victorious, and may have de pat hed 
legrat t hat effect from their head-quarters U pon 
repancy the Berlin correspondent of the J'imes writes 
lows To caution your readers inst placing implicit 
nce in telegrams direct from the battle-field, I will test the 
racy ol ne remarkable despatches this « On thi 
, the da his first att , the Crown Prince, as we have 
n, failed to take Skal Upon this, Austrian official tele- 
ippeared in the \ na | South German papers, stati 
ct Prussians id been beaten, were in full retreat, and 
to petition for a1 I rru l des} ches, on ( 
r han ke . brilliant action 1 h the enemy had 
repulsed, omitting, however, to mention whether any 
te result hud been attained As appears from the above, 
ther of these telegrams was corre Far from being in 
retreat, the Prussians were able to take the con- 
ted position the day after, while the Austrians had lost 
» little ground on the first day that theys required to 
ejected from their intrenchments on the second.” On 
the following day, the 28th, General Steinmetz, who had 
been reinforced during the night by a division of the 


) 
ordered a se 


t or East Prussian Corps, cond attack He 
3 now confronted by two Austrian corps of the full com- | 
000 men. The battle raged for hours, and in | 


1e Austrians retreated, and the Prussians occupied | 


SKalicz, the next station on the road to Josephstadt. The | 
Austrians lost 3,000 in dead and wounded and 3,000 in 
risoners. Ninety guns had been at work on each side, and | 
e Prussian Lancers had pene routed the Austrian | 


ilry, taking their standards and even lly me ling them 
to abandon the field. We are here following 4 the letter of the 


Serlin correspondent of the Times, who gives us some 
' pa the 


idea of 


efhciency of the needle gun. Prussian infantry,” 


he writes, “it relied as usual upon the rapidity of its fire, the 
iree ranks discharging at once, the first kneeling down. The 


the other hand, with the 
ivonian races, and wishing to make up for the 
their gun, had recourse to bayonet charges But long before 
hey could attain the Prussian ranks their number, under the 
was so thinned to cause the 
emnant to and fall to the With 
perseverance they came on again and again. 
esult was terribly identical in each case.” 
The whole of this war, as far as it has gone, “ bristles ” 
timony to the efficiency of this dreadful weapon. The ( 
rince of Prussia, in his report of the events of the 27th ult., 
‘_yS:—“ The needlegun effected considerable slaughter, 
‘used the failure of all the enemy’s attacks, which were under- 
taken with great rapidity.” A Paris paper, referring to this | 
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Austrians, on impatient temper 


inferi 


1} 
\ Leys irom 1 he needle pun, 


as 
true 
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gun, says :—‘ The Prince of Prussia was right when he said 


his proclamation to his soldiers, ‘Have confidence in the 
justness of your cause—and in your arms of precision’ [this 

calls Cromwell’s, ‘Put your trust in God—and keep your 
powder dry’ At present these two ideas [needle and gun), 
which were formerly so dissimilar, now present no in- 
congruit [he fearful massacre by the firearms is, 
besides, most methodical. On the left of the Prussian 
urmy the defile of Nachod was filled up with the 
Austrian killed Whole battalions of Tyrolean chasseurs were 
cut down in en piles. The 37th Regiment of West- 
phalian Riflemen (the best marksmen in the Prussian army) 


themselves. 
‘The needle 


effected a horrible carnage while scarcely suffering 


. = on fon 1] ie tee 
gram ot t he 3rd confirms all this. 


runs of th ussians,”’ it says, ‘‘ have caused immense carnage 
in the ranks of our army.” And in the detailed and most 
nteresting account given by the J'imes Military Correspondent 


at the head- 


earliest engva 


juarters of the First Prussian 
s of the soldi 
to the unl 


Army of one of the 
rs of that corps, there is 
the Austrian 


cement 
ending valour of 


st heroic ef 


abundant imony 


back 


troops, bor1 in spite of the m forts to bear up 
against a fire whose rapidity of recurrence made it like a con- 
tinuous blast of death, against which nothing could stand. 

On the same day on which this second engagement was 
fought—the 28th—the Prussian Guards, 45,000 strong, and 


the Landshut Pass 
stands about 


artillery, had advanced by 
distance of Traut 


with adequate 


to within a short enau, which 


ten miles south of Nachod. Two miles north of Trautenau 
they were met by a somewhat stronger force under Gablenz, 
and a sancuinary fight followed, which did not terminate until 


five miles 


lost 


oht 
au. 


had fou 
T'r Luter 
VUU men, the Austrians between oy 


Prussians 


their way to Pimlikau, 
In this battle tl 
l 


Lie 


Prussians 
; (Mv ). 


/ 97) 
Wy am 


On this wh too, a third battle was fought between the 
Austrians and » troops under Prince Frederick Charles near 
Miinchengratz, fifty miles west of the scene of the battles above- 
mentioned. Moving from Turnau in a south-western direction, 
they came upon a body of between 50,000 or 60,000 Austrians, 


1 20,000 Saxons, who had taken up a strong position on the 


ind 
top of a hill, the possession of which they contested with the 
greatest obstinacy. The Prussians, however, fought their way 
as far as Fiirsté lick, five miles south of Miinchengratz, 
nding 1,000 prisoners to the rear, and reckoning the dead 
ind wounded on both sides at 3,000. The result of these 
operat vas to | ¢ the first and second armies within forty 
mil of each other, t legraphic communication having been 
ilready established between them along the North Bohemian 
iilwav line. ‘The union of their forces followed, and the final 
N soon af vards struck, as we have above related. 
Some incidents of this brief campaign are well worth 
recalling. When the second army, under the Crown Prince, 


battle on the 28th ult., and when the ranks of the 
the needle 


renewed the 


Austrians were being thinned run 


s lett er, ‘agreed to cease 
ing their strength in 


“One Prussian regiment,” says the Ti 
firing to give the Austri: ns a chance of measur 
cold steel. It was one of those cool and habitually taciturn regiments 
from the far north, who, during the last few weeks, had been a wonder 
and an ever-recurring grievanca to the loquacious race inhabiting the 


pleasant and fertile valleys of Silesia Felix. Uttering savage yells 
the Sclavonians rushed forward. The Germans presented their 


st 


bayonets, and, in a moment, when the first shock had been encoun- 
tered, cast away their muskets, drew their swords, and fought man to 


man in the good old fashion. 1 remember having read in German 
histories of the strategical art, that so long as the sword was the 


weapon principally used in war, no Continental tribe could match the 
Teutons on the battle-field. However, when the Germans, unluckily 
for themselves, stumbled upon the invention of gunpowder, other 


nations, more adroit in handling the musket and executing the 
manoeuvres its use involves, were enabled to dispute the glory 
of military prestige with its former monopolists. Whatever the 
atom of truth in this self-complacent assertion may be, there 


few cases on record where the Germans have really warmed 
to their work on the battle-field while confined to shooting and 
Shooting leaves them indifferent, the bayonet they 
positively hate, having an indefinite feeling that it is not & legi- 
timate weapon of warfare, but a sort of long stiletto, while if you give 
them a sword, the heavier the better, they are in their own element, 
and need no instruction as to how to lay it on eff ctually. Toindalge 
their battering inclination, the Prussian soldiery formerly used to 
reverse their muskets, and belabour the foe with the butt end, a pro- 
cess far too energetic to employ with so delicate an instrument as the 
needle gun, which would fall to pieces on the second blow. So 
nothing remains but to draw the sword, and althon; gh it is said to be a 

little too short and a great deal too lis ght to suit the taste of the men, 
still, as it is the nearest approach to a club withia their reach in this 

civilized age, they prefer it in an emergency to Brown Bess. In the 
present combat its efficiency in their han Is was fully proved. After 
a few moments of slashing right and | the Sclavonian bayonet 


are 


stabbing. 
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yielded to the German sabre. On the evening of that day the | geography of 30% var in Germanv and Italy. and we 
Pnagian Tar ‘orthar ve miles fr ranhats a9 . 7 
Prussians were not further than 10 miles from Josephstadt. | contemplated plans 


Again, there was the fight between the Austrians and 


Prussians at Podoll, a village on the Iser, between ‘lurnau 
and Miinchengratz. 'The Prussian Jigers, who were leading, 
had come within three-quarters of a mile of Podoll Bridg 
they came into collision with the Austrians 

: 


will rejoice with u 
dismal hi 


1 


battalions in the village, which they meant 
cover the passage of the river: 


“Tt was about eight o'clock, and the dusk of th 

rapidly closing in, when the Jigers first felt their enem) 

right-hand side of the road, about half a mile before tl 

stands the first house of the village. It is a larg ua 

with windows without glass, but with heavy gratin he J 

had occupied it in force, and their outlying pickets, as they retir 

before the advancing Prussians, formed line across the road beside it. 

As soon as the Jigers came within sight the garrison of the farm- 

house and the formed-up pickets opened a bitter fire upon them. THE management of Her Maiest , earned a fresh 
From the grated windows and from the line of soldiers in the road title to the gratitude of the English musical public by the produc- 
there came one rapid volley, which told severely on the Prussian tion of Mi cia B = a which 
riflemen ; but these went quickly to work, and had fired ab 
times before the Austrians, armed only with muzzle-loading rifl 64.9 
able to reply. Then the noise of musketry rose hig! m 
Swelling into a heavy roar, bat sometime 
the ear could distinguish the 

not last. Major von Hagen, 

the 31 16, \ rhich was following the 


’ 


C1 


firing, had put his troops into d 
reinforce the riflemen. lt was 
rifles, the report 3 of the shots 
almost the only indications of the 
be seen that the rapid fire of the need rT 
Austrian line in the road, and the advancing cheers of 

*} 

le 


showed that they were gaining groun Chen whi 


f 
t 


» the exch: 
shots was still proceeding rapidly | 

farm-house and the Prussian firi: 

corn-field on the right of 

the firing on the road, for 

a dash and were bearing | 

where the cottages of 

where t 


But 
pre 
Pru 
oth: r’ 
crowd 
need! 
not with 


} 


on ti 


waggons and : 

in the way w: 

village of Swierzi: 

bearers, one of 

at wo rom the very beginning of 
passe le-minded men, 1 

less of personal danger, removed with 

enemy who were left writhing on the road : 

to the rear, where the medical officers seemed to m: 
in their care for both Austrian and Prussian. Not or 
whose special duty is the care of the wounded who al 


: | 
mith 
Wwitn 


their b st to ease the suff rings of Lo who | 
combat ; soldiers not on duty 


ene vy. 


} 


‘T 
na iffe n th ae ty AE 
F = With whl 


° ‘ ‘ . . : Introaucing passa 3 
prisoners of both sides alike, ar riadivy afi gf an ymfor rhic! - 8 I >" 


° 7 
of a singer or player, 


it was ia their power to gis ) 
against their own hearts! Nor is tl ter Raat dramatic propriety. 
of the battle is over, and the din of tl “ketre has dicd ancy. tha | the celebrated bass of 
men of thi ‘ A ‘i . 
to theu 
which, 
House 
In t] 
of the c 
scatter 
the r 
the | 
had { 
and held m 
furniture, : 
defences for t] 
the b o! 
bundles of 1Orl l 1On nearer ap] ha 1eCeT h 
be the bodies slain ao Cage ee Ane: ally ingemeerne © | earnes' 
or threes wis together as if they ee al ae m. ) [he sn 
mortal 
with | 
the 
Pruss 
the nu 
railw 


I speciai interé 


3 natural Palevy of 
id, overclouded by m 
was under the influence of hi 
300n afterwards became his wife 


rt most cenuine 
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production of G ‘IT phi ia.’ Cherubini’s “ Medea, ar 
other n er} ’ h have | t d in r 
lern Italian ool, 
Royal Italian Opera, “ L’Etoile du Nord | bee! 
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war, who p1 ; women from 
pri pon I head, ¢ cape ; death in 
rent disg gets in and out of prison, and at 
» the lady of his love. The chief characters are 
Mr. Viz he “ Huguenot captain” 
\ Mi ‘ li a play ail iddle-aged duchess, 
nis 1 . yet 18 sworn to save 
I rderer, with l somewhat 
, \g and vigorous as the 
oldie l Neilson, a very pretty young lady, evi- 
yn to the stage is interesting and amateurish as the young 
; The } e \ well 1 \ . and ought to be 
r torits spect lar merits. 
1 water-scene by Mr. Calcott has been produced 
t ti m 1, WitNn : ter that are almost 
tive. M. 1 tard, t k f flying oymnasts, 
é London, \ el sof farewell morning 
( ’ Repor ' he 
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house privilege both hav o apply to magistrat« 
and spi nses, and the ilk of mot ge con is to be 
removed ihe publication of this report will d ibtless be regarded 
} ? “ey , ‘ 1 } 
by the | Ch lain (who | full auth y to « he likes 
without an additional | r of license. The Marquis of 
‘ . . 7 7 7 | ° ) 
A named w Lord Chambe1 ler the 
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| threo steel plates The 
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l 1 j D I ly 1 momel ni case 
O Li ra 
ie a F = i oo Ate hw 
i ssity for ¢ nomiZipg our coal, LO Y hich we l week 
( n Ol f our “leaders,” appears to receive the 
, : ; . :  . 
n of those connected with manufactures in which 
urnace are ¢ mploy« d, A Mr. I riaeaux, of She thie ld, f re mple, 


for the consumption of smoke in furnaces 
It consists essentially in 
boiler with heated water. 


I 
has invented a process 
' his at once simple and efficient. 


1p] re hot air and the 
ihe alr is heat | by | of dr: wn through I along each side of 
the } ' | j es from the fiues into the furnace through 
:all perforations in the brickwork of tl latter, The heating of 
the water Is ol uined by eondur ng tl e waste steam from thr boiler 
into a cistern having a seri pipes like those of a tubular boiler, 
b Wi ‘e space bet ther J water passes thr uch the 
I vay fi m the tank to the boiler, and is heated almost 
hefore enteri thi The ¢ juer of th various 
( T y t} Ct wit ] lf th ordi ry §& ip ly {1 nd with 
lal r on the } of tl toker, full st powel be pro- 

. i . I 

r} no ke exce} hen the f is | rst 


light d. 
A method for rendering that highly dangerous substance nitro- 
glycerine n n-ex plosive, without pern y destroving its 
perties, has just been discovered. It is not 
method of mixing gunpowder with powdered glass, and consists 
simply in mixing the nitroglycerine with methylic alcohol, or wood- 
aphtha. So long as the two substances remain togeth r, th » com- 
pound is perfectly innocuous and non-explosive. When the 
e, it is separated by washing the 


anel 1 


nitroglycerine is required for u: 
mixture in water, by which the naphtha is set free. 

The cholera continues its deadly progress abroud, and has already, 
learn, reached the French camp at Chalons. Should it reach 


we 


this ntry. it will most probably effect its entrance either through 
Hull or Southampton. We are glad, therefore, to perceive that 


is provided for its reception at the latter port. 
H.M.S. lus has been fitted up as an hospital ship for the 
recept of cases of cholera, should the disease either break out 
piny, or be introduced from abroad. All suspected 
once transferred to the Aolus, and by the adoption 
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of this precaution much of the danger of another cholera-invasion 
may be avoided. 

A discussion has recently taken place among the French savants 
relative to the influence of densely-populated districts upon the 
spread of malarial fevers. The principal medical men who have 
written upon the subject are M. Tripier and M. Tournon, and 
both of them have come to the conclusion that in districts sparsely 
populated where malarial fevers have been, the increase of popula- 
tion has been accompanied by a decrease of fever. This, of course, 
is true only of a particular kind of fever, that which is associated 
witha marshy soil. The increase of population involves a propor- 
tionate increase of drainage and building, and takes away the 
conditions necessary for the development of those low vegetable 
organisms (Palmell@) which are the cause of 
This is why the so-called Lambeth marshes in this city are 
now so much healthier than they were formerly. M. Tournon, 
in writing upon this subject, observes, “T recommend to the 
attention of the reader these remarkable facts: that the miasma 
gives way in the presence of the agglomeration of buildings ; that 
the closer they are together, the less are its effects ; and that the 
centre of a town presents the maximum of security. Moreover, 
whenever a village begins to be depopulated, no matter from what 
cause, the malaria first attacks its outer parts, advances as the 
houses are emptied, lays siege to the inhabitants, pursues them to 
the centre, when it attacks them when they are too much 
diminished in numbers to r pel the germs of death by congregation.” 

A useful and simple method of preventing the ravages of insects 
upon trees has been suggested by the Imperial Society of Horti- 
culture of the Rhone. It seems that most of the insects which 
infest plants have a horror of vinegar, and this latter is 
the substance which is r commended to be employed. ‘he 
mixture to be used consists part of French vinegar 
to nine parts of water. When the liquids have been well 
mixed, the solution is to be sprinkled over the flower-beds by 
means of a garden syringe or a watering-pot with a fine rose, In 
order to protect shrubs from the attacks of ants, &c., a small 
quantity of viscid partially evaporated lamp-oil is to be painted 
round the stems, at a height of a few inches above the soil It is 
alleged by M. Denis, the director of the School of Arboriculture 
of Lyons, that the results of last year’s experiments were that the 
trees sprinkled with the vinegar solution bore fruit 
whilst those not so treated produced scarcely any. 

At a meeting of the Vienna Academy of Sciences, Herr Kner 
communicated an account of a medusa or jelly-fish, which was 
some time since found fossil in a piece of flint in the 
deposits of Galicia. Owing to the action of the 


marsh diseases. 


of one 


abundantly, 


cha k 


preservation than the specimens which have already been found in 
the lithographic slates of Solenhofen, Bavaria. 

Herr Mach, an Austrian, has suggested an application of photo- 
graphy which seems likely to be productive of useful results. He 
suggests photographing stereoscopically any solid—such asa cube 
and placing during the operation another solid, such as a tetra- 
hedron, in its place. The stereoscopic image thus produced shows 
two transparent figures which appear to mutually penetrate each 
other. The suggestion may prove of se rvice to those engage d in 
teaching either solid geometry or anatomy. If, for example, in th 
course of a stereoscopic representation of the temporal bone, a cast of 
the apparatus of the ear were substituted for the bone, the resulting 
picture will not only delineate the form of the bone, but the 
nature of the parts it incloses and protects. 


MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


THE biddings for bills on India took place on Wednesday at the 
Bank of England. The proportions allotted were to Calcutta, 
11,46,000 rupees; to Madras, 40,000 rupees; and to Bombay, 
2,00,000 rupees. The minimum price was fixed at 1s. 10d. on Cal- 
cutta and Madras, and 1s. 104d. on Bombay. All tenders at 
above the minimum will receive in full. : 
diminution in 


and 
These results show a further 
the demand for the means of remittance to India. 
Although Government have submitted to a fresh reduction, equal to 
nearly 2 per cent. in the terms, they have succeeded in selling 
bills to the amount of only £138,000 out of a total of £350,000 offered 
on the present occasion. 

A circular has been issued by the directors of the Crédit Foncier 
and Mobilier of England (Limited), which refers to a proposed re- 
construction “of the company, whereby the shares will be reduced 
from £20 to £10 each, upon which £7 per share will be written up as 
paid, with the assistance of £2 now to be added to capital. A call of 
£1 per share is then to be made,and £1 per share more on the Ist 
January next, making in all £9 paid, and leaving only £1 per share 
of further liability. 

An important decision has been given by Vice-Chancellor Wood, 
who his decreed, on the application of Mr. James Stewart, of 
Leadenhall-street, that his name must be taken off the register of 
shareholders of the Russian Iron (Vyksounsky) Company, on the 
ground that the articles of association are 1 
prospectus. 

A farther sum of 10 per cent. is to be paid on the scrip of the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company by the 21st of July, and the 
holders are required i ‘ 


t in accordance with the 


to bring in their ecrip, in order that it may be 
registered in shares of the company. 

The acceptances cf the General Exchange Bank (Limited) have 
been returned with the 


answer,—* The business is transferred ; 
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silica, of 
which flint is composed, the specimen, for which the name of 
Medusites cretaceus has bes n proposed, is in a much better state of 
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arrangements for payment are being made.” This undertaking took 
up the business of the London, Hamburg, and Continental Exchange 
Bank, now being wound up, as well as that of the Estates Bank 
(Limited). The liabilities are stated not exceed £40,000. The 
paid-up capital recently amounted to £93,101, and the number of 
shares was 20,000, of £50 each, or a nominal capital of £1,000,000, 
The bank, the shares of which are not quoted in the Stock Exchange 
list, has about 300 branches and agencies, and the head offices are in 
Lombard-street and Hamburg. 

A petition for the winding up of the Blakely Ordnance Company 
(Limited), is to be heard before the Master of the Rolls, on the 14th 
instant. 

The stoppage is announced of Messrs. Charles Harvey & 
private bankers, of Longton, North Staffordshire. The liabilities are 
believed to be under £40,000. The business is understood to have 
been diminishing for some time past, and the stoppage appears to 
have been expected. The failure of Overend, Gurney, & Co., and 
the inability of the firm to obtain assistance in other quarters, com- 
bined with the difficulties of a nephew of Mr. Harvey's are stated to 
The bank was established in 1821, and has 
a fixed note issue of £5,624. 

The particulars are published of the half-year] 
of the first 


~ yn 


be the proximate causes. 


g of £14,000 
£7,000 of the second issue of the Egyptiar 
Loan of 1862, to be paid off at par on lst September. The drawing 
of the Loan of 1864 takes place on the Ist of next month. 


drawit 


issue, and 


tY of the 


Subjoined is a statement (from Mr. Slaughter’s Weekly L 
The total is above t! 


railway calls falling due inthe month of July. 


aver 


Due in J 
Bristol and Sor 
Wales Union Five 
per Cent. Pref. 
Central Argentine 
Furness, New, 1860 
£10 


Cent. 


Great Eastern 


Five pel 


T 
4a 


1865 
Lember 

nowitzZ 
Madras | 

tension 
Metrop« litan 

tri +f 
Metropolitan, New 
Midland £18 

vertible Pref. 
North East 


Sect. 


incon- 


rn (Dar- 
ling. £25 
shares, 


L861 


Total in July 


7 


£1,400,52 


Total in seven months of 1866 £8,130,301 
The following companies are in the market as borrowers on deben- 
tures : For periods of three, five, or seven years, at the 
rate of 5 per cent. perannum. Great Northern—For three or five 
years, at 44 per cent. per annum. Great Western and Brentford 
For sums of £100 and upwards to replace debentures now falling due 
The debenture loans of this company are limited to £60,000, and the 
interest thereon is the first charge upon a minimum tollage rental oi 
£6,333 per annum for general goods (exclusive of further tollage 
rental for coals, coke, and stone) guaranteed by the Great Western 
Railway Company, for the use of the company’s railway and dock 
Liynvi Valley - 
annum. 
Chatham. 


or five 


Cambrian 


For three or five years; interest at 5 per cent. per 
London and Blackwall—For three or five years. London, 
and Dover—Of £100 and upwards, for two, three, 
years, at 6 per cent. per annum. London and North- 
Western at 4 per cent., for three or five ,years, or at 4; 
per cent. for years. London, Tilbury, and Southend 
— On debentures, to replace loans falling due. Manchester 
and South Junction—At 4} per cent. per annum for three years. 
Metropolitan—In sums of not less than £1,000, for three, five, or seveD 
years, bearing interest at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum. Metro- 
politan and St. John’s-wood- 


seven 


In sums of not less than £500, for three 
or five years at 5 per cent. per annum. Midland—Of £100 a d 
upwards, for three years and upwards, to meet debentures falling due. 
Mid Wales—For three, five, or seven years, at 5 per cent. per annutl, 
to replace loans falling due. North London—For periods of three; 
five,or seven years. Norwich and Spalding—For three or five year® 
at 5 per cent. per annum. Ogmore Valley—For five or seven years; 
interest at 5 per cent. Rhymney—For three or five years ; interest 
4} per cent. South-Eastern—For three or five years. Spalding and 
Bourn—Bearing 5 per cent. interest for three, five, or seven years. 
Vest Somerset Mineral—To replace others falling due, for terms 


e, five, or seven year, at 5 per cent. 
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REVI“ WS OF BOOKS, 


THE HARMONIES OF NATURE* 


Tue object of the present volume is to illustrate the perfect 
harmony which reigns through all the departments of nature, pro- 
claiming at once the unity of the design and the Designer ; and 
admirably does it fulfil its task. In clear and eloquent language it 
lays before the reader an outline of cosmology ; shows that the 
ure of our planet and the physical laws which govern the air 
and the waters accord with the wants of organic life ; and next gives 

n epitome of this organic Jife, alike marvellous in its brevity and 
its comprehensiveness, and in the art with which the details of 
ce are invested with all the interest of a fairy tale. In short, 
this is just such a peep into natural history as is likely to enlist 
young recruits in the ranks of the regular, zealous, and systematic 

ltivators popular work, no 


struct 


scien 


of this branch of science, and, for 
greater praise Can, in our opinion, be accorded. 

The meteoric stones which reach the surface of the ea 
inter St, not « nly from their celestial origin, but from 
presumption they afford that all the bodies composing our 


th p S8Sess 


‘ r system pt ssibly all the orbs scattered through space— are 
mposed of the same materials, and thus exhibit that indication 
of wi ty Ol pl in which sucha similarity of composition unquestion- 
ably rurnishe The chemist finds that meteorites consist of iron, 
ckel, cobalt, silica, aluminium, and other terrestrial elements, 
Ontvalning a single atom ol ny 8 stance that is unknown 
th. This presumption, the wonderful researches of 
n and Kirchof on the spectra of the metals, and the lumin 
L t ] eT Ul ul rbs 
l to | raised arly to 
y, by proving that sodium, calcium, magnesium. chromi 
rol A { , are el he so] phere and 
f the sw tral body. | 
© Where,” iys D H twig, “‘are the boundaries of 
begin or its end? It rolls through every zone, and 
ng from its immeasurable bos 
i imme rule at one and the same time 
eV rising and ever setting over its 
Here wave their graceful fronds over its 
? ’ ‘ al € b kes ip 3 me 
p! Ce y OV 1 ’, a 
| i I ibiime in time. i pres 
l e the traces tl it once rested in t yosom 
Vy 1 y ¢ tS and 5 nds may th 
} al . ni ed « w oft 
F t dd é elr boundari 
\ I f , have one after the other appeared and 
t y have ssively witnessed the birtl 
1 ( n te 3, of t @ encrinites, and of 
\ ! ] gy may t the deser ) n hav 
\ » fe first dawned upon it, before the 
g ad e or t} f n ly 
é ti bide r 
\ 2 on tic what a pa and what a fut I e 
rf many extinct forms of animals and plants, 
I rave of many others glowing with all the 
and when, perhaps, nobler beings may have taken the 
, waves will still sparkle in the glittering sunbeam, or 
t the coast some land now atill reposing in its 


he same power of attraction which rules the course of the stars, 

id compels the return of the erratic comet from the utmost con- 
fines of the solar system, presides also over the ebb and flow of the 
nd vast is the influence of the tides upon marine plants and 
animals. A great number of polypes, mollusks, and crustaceans, 
thrive o1 ly within, or but a few fathoms below, the littoral zone. 
as the belt between high-water and low-water mark is termed : 
whilst many of the algze flourish best when subjected to alternate 
Imm<¢ in alr and water. As the atmosphere is constantly 
flowing from the equator to the poles, and vice versd, so the 
waters of the ocean pursue their course in ceaseless currents, 
which perpetually tend to restore the equilibrium of its tempera- 
ture, by exchanging the waters of its different zones. The influence 
{ the oceanic currents upon the organic life, not only of the seas, 
it of the neighbouring lands, is incalculable. Without the Gulf- 
tream, Scotland and Norway, where forests clothe the mountain 
des up to a height of several thousand feet, would be nothing but 
y deserts, and, on the other hand, the tropical west coast of South 
America owes its temperate climate to the cold Peruvian stream 
I the Antarctic seas. As the winds purify the atmosphere, so 
movements caused by tides and ocean currents purify the sea, 
prevent the accumulation of putrifying substances, and spread 
ver a greater surface, to be devoured by hosts of hungry 
Besides these beneficial influences, the marine currents 
also to « qualize the saline comp sition of sea-water, so neces- 
sary to the welfare of the denizens of the ocean. Their move- 
ts, also, are mainly influential in the formation of sandbanks, 
where at certain seasons myriads of fish deposit their spawn, and 
invite the activity of the fisherman. In short, the organic life of 
would be curtailed within comparatively narrow 
undaries, if the sun and moon—the former by producing 
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int qu ilities of té mperature, the latter by attraction did not keep 
its waters in perpetu il moti nm, whilst this close re lationship between 
those distant celestial orbs, and the sea and its inhabitants, pro- 
claims that both derive their existence from one parent source. 
The uninterrupted flow of the rivers, and the constant irrigation 
of the fis lds and woods, evidently establish the agency of some 
grand and constant law—some prearranged harmony between the 
wide sea below and the still vaster atmospheric ocean which floats 
al In the tropics, the surface of the ocean, volatilized by the 
vertical rays « f the sun, yields aqueous vapour in prodigious quan- 
tities to the skies, and thus the equatorial seas are the principal 
urces which feed our brooks and fill our lakes ; whilst the same 
grand system of the winds, which forces the air to perpetual 
migrations, carries also the evaporation of the ocean to distant 
lands. Thus raised to a higher le vel, and put in motion by the 
sun, the waters ceaselessly travel over land and sea. Enormous 
quantitics ascend from the ocean; but the countless rivers which 
they feed are as constantly restoring them to their source. 
Armé d Ww ith the micrt scope, botani sts have discovered that every 
etable fabric consists solely of an aggregation of cells or closed 
braneous bags, and they have succeeded in tracing the gradual 
change of this simple elementary form into every variety of tissue, 
, and vessel which enters into the organization of the most 
complicated plants. The cell-wall absorbs the nutritious fluids 
h it comes in contact, and by a subtle chemistry trans- 
orms them into new substances, building up out of inorganic 
ic compounds, which latter alone are capable of serving 
urishment to the animal kingdom, which thus reposes upon 
le, as the vegetable rests upon the inorganic. The suc- 
cession of these simple physical and chemical actions, forms the 
whole life-hi tory of the individual cell, and consequently of every 
plant. Thus the growth of all plants proceeds by a constant mul- 
nitaet 
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ot : 
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tiplication of cells, which are so minute that one hundred millions 
are contained in one cubic inch of soft cellular tissue. In the 
implest plants—the confervee, alge, lichens, and mushrooms, which 
consist solely of soft cellular tissues—growth frequently proceeds 
with nderful celerity. A mushroom, the Phallus fetidus, 
has been known to shoot up three inches high in twenty-five 
minutes, and in another speci s, the Bovista qigantea, 2U,00U new 


cells form every minute, so that in a single night it swells from 
the size of a pin’s head to that of a large pumpkin. These lower 
plants have no proper seed, but multiply by the emission of 
lls, which are often produced in truly incalcu- 
lable numbers, more than ten millions of sporules having been 
In ingle specimen of Reticularia ima, ® mushroom 
n the trunks of felled trees. The well-known cases of the 
dry rot in timber, and of the potato and grape diseases, show the 
mischief which the enormous reproductive power of the fungi some- 
times occasions. On the whole, however, there can be no doubt 
that they are eminently useful by hastening the decomposition of 
enfeebled or decaying organic bodies, and thus promoting their 
into new forms of life. The distinguishing characteristic 
ble cell is its marvellous power as an operative 
x, in its hidden laboratory, the few substances 
outer world—water, carbonic acid, ammonia, 
and a few other soluble salts—into an infinite variety of gums, 
balsams, resins, sugars, starches, and other products having savours, 
and colours, grateful alike to the taste, the smell, and the 
eye of man. 

"Two of the most interesting chapters of the work are those on 
microscopical plants and microscopical protozoa—new worlds which 
have been recently called into existence (at least, as far as the ken 
of man is concerned) by the marvellous perfection to which human 
ingenuity has brought that wonderful instrument of scientific 
progress, the microscope. We now know, not merely that the 
spores of the alge and many of the minutest plants possess a 
power of spontaneous movement, but also that the instruments of 
motion are of the very same character in the plant as in many of 
the lower animals, being little hair-like filaments termed cilia, by 
whose rhythmical vibrations the body of which they form a part 1s 
propell. d in definite directions. These microscopic organisms are 
great geological architects. In forty-eight hours, a single Diato- 
macea is able to multiply to eight millions, and in four days to one 
hundred and forty billions, when the silecious coverings of its 
enormous progeny would fill a space of two cubic feet. The 
Foraminifera are equally active in producing limestone—a great 
part of the rocky hill from Riigen to the Danish isles, the white 
chalk cliffs extending from England through France to the south 
of Spain, and the limestone formations of Greece and Turkey, 
being chiefly formed of their shells; whilst a zone of nummulite 
limestone, frequently a thousand miles broad, and in many places 
of prodigious depth, may be traced from the Atlantic shores of 
Europe and Africa, through Western Asia, up to Northern India 
and China. 
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Dr. Hartwig, “ wander through the heavens un- 
is of their own magnificence; the sun knows not that but for 
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hue of the rainbow, without any conception of its loveliness ; the 
animal’s feelings are confined to the present moment, with its joys and 
but the eve of man darts into the boundless fature and the 
illimitable past, aud the vast range of his mind embraces the universe, 
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he will do.” Holman walked several tables, as if blessed 
with the clearest sight, and softly put both his hands on that where 
they were seated. It is to be presumed that he had heard the 
whisper, and, remembering the voice, his instinct (if the term be 

allowable) guided him to the speaker’s table. 
We must find room for another character 
fame, but one who did good service in his narrow sphere. John 
Trotter—the name is not very aristocratic clerk in the 
Ordnance-office, and author of a singular pamphlet on “ National 
This unique specimen of bibliography con- 


Polity and Finance.” 
blank as printed pages, and every line was 


past 


a man unknown to 


was a 


tained as many 
numbered, so that the smallest objections could be pointed out, 
and, of course, refuted. Trotter also laboured after that 
fatuus—a universal language. Like Sudre’s telegraphy, it was 
somehow connected with musical notes, and the author maintained 
that words quite unintelligible in conversation might be made as 
intelligible when written as if they were in the vernacular. The 
scheme was so far carried out th: ut, a sentence in Latin having been 
recorded in it, persons who knew nothing of it, on being furnished 
with the key, were able to read and explain it. He was always 
inventing something or other — locks that beat Bramah’s for 
security, and doors that opened and shut of themselves. This last 
invention, however, was surpassed by the late Mr. Appold, 
whose house in Finsbury was a rare specimen of self-acting 
machinery. When the gas was lit, the windows closed without 
being touched ; if you had to pass from one room to the other, the 
shutting of the outer door opened the inner door. Trotter was 
exceedingly methodical—a model clerk, sed of a most 
retentive memory. After the lapse of more than twenty years, 
certain chests which aad been sent with Abercrombie’s expedition 
to Egypt were returned from that country. When they came back, 
nobody knew what to do with them, or who were the owners. 
John was applied to, and promptly answered that they belonged 
to Government, and contained so many thousand pairs of shoes and 
stockings, and had cost so much ! He was a warm-hearted man 
in spite of all his method, and founded the Soho Bazaar (the first 
of its kind in England) with the view of giving employment toa 
number of well-conducted young women, 

Francis Douce was a better known and an odder man. He and 
old Cobbett were neighbours at Kensington, and quarrelled as 
only neighbours can quarrel, about the slugs and snails which used 
to “ fly ” over Douce’s wall, and eat the Indian corn growing in 
Peter Porcupine’s garden. Cobbett remonstrated, and the anti- 
quarian bid him go roast upon his own gridiron. At early morn, 
Douce, in dressing-gown and slippers, would enter his garden, and, 
collecting a potful or two of the ray nous Rag ore pitch them 
over the wall, to the irremediable damage of Cobbett’s much- 
advertised patch of Indian corn ; and are the reforming 
agriculturist would pick up all he could find, and toss them back 
into the enemy’s territory. 

Mr. Jerdan contribute 
Truro, who began life as an 
go to the bar, he strugeled 
to overcome a defect in his speech which wou! 
fatal to him. Sir Frederick Pollock tells w he 
a brief to defend a man who confessed | ruilt, 
counsel ought to know all. Mr. Wilde said: “ The 
is whether the witness is prejudiced or not. I will not defile my 
mind and powers of reason by trying to persuade a jury that a 
witness is perjured when I know that he telling the truth.” 
All barristers do not act thus honestly, and such not the 
famous rule laid down by Lord Brougham. Few men could 
work as Wilde did, or endure pain with such firmness. His 
labours as junior counsel in Queen Caroline’s case brought on 
a frightful attack of neuralgia, which gave him no pause night or 
day for months. The torture was so maddening that he has been 
known to gnaw the sheets of his bed into holes during the night. 
He went the circuit as usual, and attended the courts, being held 
up when he had to examine witnesses or address juries. In con- 
sultations he would go on for a sentence or two, and then stop 
“to groan as only a man of fortitude over by agony can 
groan ;” he would then take up the sentence just where he had 
broken off, without repeating a word, and go on as if nothing had 
happened. 

Of the other men recorded in these cannot even 

the names, but must refer our readers to the volume, where 
will find Mr. Jerdan’s pen-and-ink sketches lively enough, if 
always very new. 
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THE T! NATURE OF MAN.* 


THERE is unquestionably no department of philosophy so nearly 
akin to the study of Revelation as that of psychology and ethics. 
If the aim of Christianity be the restoration of human nature to a 
pristine and perfect state, one of the first problems to settle must 
surely be, what is the nature to be restored? what are its parts and 
their relations ; its faculties, functions, and organs ?- The question 
then arises as to the sources of our information on such points. 
Does the Bible, ntaining principles for the direction of 
human nature, supply us also with a complete, consistent, and 
indisputable analysis of that nature ? or, provided that its practical 
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precepts be reverenced and observed, does Revelation permit man 
to accept independent views as to his general constitution and 
faculties? In short, does the Bible contain an authoritative 
psychology, any more than a scientific astronomy, or systematic 
geology! Have we (e. g.) an inspired definition of the conscience 
and the will? Are the relations between mind and matter stated 
by any of the sacred writers with a decision which leaves no 
appeal to human speculations? So little can this be said to be the 
case, that hitherto, so far as we know, hardly any atte - has been 
made, worthy of notice, to construct from the Bible an y real system 
of psychology. (Juestions concerning the faculties and aemattins of 
human nature have been, for the most part, considered open, exce 
when the speculations of Plato and Aristotle have been held of 
almost equal authority with the truths of Revelation. Kthics may 
may have been Christianized. Psychology remain re than h 
“~— still. 

One branch of this subject, as it seems to us, is extremely 

el] “me ited in the small volume lying b for . Wedo notkn 

f any other work by the “ Perpetual Curate of Bilton, Harro- 
but the present appears to baie issued from no 
practised pen, and it is unquestionably the fruit of much thought, 
no inconsiderable reading, and a close critical study of the Bible in 
its original languages. The precise point upon which our author 
insists so strongly—viz., the trichotomy of human nature into 
“ body, soul, and spirit,” rather than the dichotomy into “ body 
and soul”—has been worked out before by the searching scholarship 
of Bis hop Ellicott in more than one of his work ially in the 
"a estiny of the Creature.” to the bearings of 
analysis upon various doctrines of theology, the numerous objec- 
tions it helps to answer, and the several problems of the Christian 
faith which it goes far to solve—this portion of the subject Mr. 
Heard may, we believe, fairly claim for his own, and, even 
do not agree with h we seldom, if ever, mi 
in his premises, force in his or earnestness 
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lation to the will and other faculties 3 
do and possess, that could not be done and possessed by the high 
Yuy?), if viewed in the Coleridge’s “* Reason”? The 
and other points we onda gladly have seen examined with fuller 
detail and more logical precision. What we are told about the 
Pneuma is that it was an integral part of Adam’s nature before 
the Fall ; that in consequence of his sin Adam lost nearly all his 
pneumatical powers, retaining only the fear of God and sense of 
dependence on Him ; that conscience now represents the remains 
of the Poeuma in fallen man; that our spirit is, in fact, an orga 
or instrument for either God or Satan to work upon, being capal 
both of the highest inspiration from above, and also of 
possession in becoming the stronghold of the s 
this may be true, consistent, scriptural, as far as it 
independent psychologists, Mr. Heard will find, are likely to want 
more. If the Pneuma, or religious consciousness, derive its data 
the idea of moral obligation and dependence on a higher being 
from the Wux7, Or intellect, how does the former so much excel 
the latter? is the difference so creat between them as to nec 
sitate the hypothesis of two separate organs ? and is the IIveipa 
vecordin gly, anything more than the higher intelligence, combinin 
with the affections, and directed towards the contemplation and | 
ofa perfect being ? Perhaps, however, we ought not to complain 
our author's having insufficiently analyzed what, 
probably incapable of analysis. We must give our 
readers a specimen of Mr. Heard’s ingenuity in those parts of his 
volume where it is best shown; viz, in the attempts to lve 
certain theological problems by the aid of this improved trip 
psychology. We will pass over his explanation of “ regeneration 
as the quickening « yf the igs or dort mant P neuma, and his arg l- 
ment for eternal life, derived, not from the natural immortality 0 
the soul (which we agree with pvt is doubtful ground to rest 80 
vital a doctrine upon), but from the necessary imperishability 
the Pneuma, the image of the eternal God quickened in the 
spiritualized man. Our author's on the ‘ intermedi’ 
state” and the “spiritual body” will afford better instances of 
somewhat daring, but not ill-supported, speculation. 
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That the soul, after the dissolution of the body, remains in a 
state of entire unconsciousness, was a favourite belief at the time 
of the Reformation, and, if we mistake not, has been advocated 
in our own day by no less a person than Archbi shop Whately. 


Our author contends that it could hardly be ot therwise, if we 
acquiesce in the supposition of man’s nature consisting only of body 
and so - So closely is the operation of the Yvx) connected with 
the functions of the body, that the dissolution of the latter would 


almost sone the suspension of the former. 
if the disembodied soul, when put to death in the flesh, be quick- 
ened in the spirit—if, in other words, the Wvyy, or self-conscious- 
ness, relieved from the distractions of the sense, combine with the 
“Pneuma,” or God-consciousness—so far from a state of insensibility 
arising, a far higher life is open to man in the intermediate state 
than when his body was resisting his soul, and his soul refusing to 
submit to bis ** spirit Mr. Heard goes so far as to conceive the 
rmediate state” period of continued discipline and pro- 
bation, where those who have never had the truth proclaimed to 
them here will have an opportunity of hearing it, and where those 
who have learned on earth to subdue the flesh to the mind, may 


On the contrary, 


ta 


mn 


‘ 


"inte 


inure themselves further to subdue the mind to the spirit, and so 
bring their whole nature into captivity to the law of Christ. We 
do not say that we agree with every part of Mr. Heard’s argument, 
neither do we consider that the teachings of Revelation on this 
point are by any means as clear and decisive as he imagines them 
to be. But, on a question which is attracting particular notice 
from the thinkers of our day, there are some very suggestive re- 
marks to be found in this chapter of our author’s book. His 
theory strikes us as not without difficulties ; but, again, the diffi- 
culties (which, however, he does not go into as he ought) appear 
also not to be without their answer. In another edition, Mr. 
Heard ght enlarge this part of his work in order to admit both. 
We ci afford ¢ only a few words for his views respecting th 
pl mg or resurrection body, the probable nature of which he 
considers to be explained by the tripartite division of n. Life 
fourfold. To the plant belongs the nutritive life only ; to th 
inimal, the nutritive and sentient, with the germ of the rational ; to 
man, the nutritive entient, and rational, with th rm of the 
spiritual ; and to angels, the sentient, rational, and spiritual, with- 
it the nutritive. Now, as man 1s to be made hereafter co-equal 
with the angels, neither the nutritive life, nor the organs minister- 
ing to that life, will form any part of the spiritu il body, which last 
will no more require them than the eyeless fish in the Kentucky 
aves yo sight, or the organs of sight. Itis probable that a 
higt improved nervous system may remain in the spiritual body; 
but in other respects the “psy hi val” will be transformed by the 
r -surrection intoa “‘ pneumatical” body. The capé, or appetitive 
nimal 1 siure, will alt ewer r dis pp > ind hew Twa, OF 
organism,” will be given to us, corresponding to the wants of a 
iture altog¢ ther spiritu ul and godlike 
We |} ype we have said enough to attract the notice of readers to 
Mr. Heard’s little volume on the * Tripat e Nature of Man We 
ssure them that they need not be fri ned by tit] * the 
pook. Neither the argument nor the style is in any way difficult 
the work contains much of the substance with little of the pomp of 
philosophy. Some may think our author's ideas on certain points 


fanciful ; others may question the soundness of his views on the 
‘intermediate state,” though we can assure them that Mr. Heard’s 
leas on this subject are most opposed to Universalism. A still 
larger number may be disposed to urge that the plan of salvation 
is independent of psych Bo gy, and that the Bible professes to teach 
practical duties, not speculative truths. For our part, we congratu- 


thor on having thrown some new light on ofd questions, 
e. 


few striking instances what valuable 


ture philosophy. 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
WomeEN ought to become a great power in the State, if much 
yriting on their behalf could effect it. Ever since the days of 
Mary Wollstonecraft, a vast number of clever pens, wielded by 


favour of their higher social position has been again and a 
forth. 


ft) 


feminine hands and inspired by feminine minds, have been plied 


in t] 1e ir behalf, and everything that genius and skill could urge in 


gain put 
These efforts have not been entirely without effect. 
f those unjust laws which men had imposed upon their gentler 
‘ompanions have been repealed, and a more rational and considerate 


Some 


demeanour towards women has taken the place of that flippant and 


idle gallantry which was formerly c nsidered | 


writers to revolutionize 
The object 
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Nature is of a different opinion. 
either of persistency and of 
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proper, but which is 
1ow justly regarded as insulting. Beyond these ameliorations of a 
emi-barbarous state of society, howeve r, the atte mpts of lema le 
the status of women have had little result. 
whether expressed or implied—has been to assimilate 
He pursuits, the education, and the cent ral characteristics of the 
Wo sexes ; and this has necessarily failed, beca is clear that 
There has certainly been no lack 
cleverness in the advocacy. If it has 
en unsuccessful, we must attribute the fact to a weakness in the 
ase; and we must continue to hold this view until the 
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{some great result, of which as yet we see no signs, proves that we 
are in the wrong. Even in America, where the question of 
men’s rights has been even more strenuously discussed than here, | 
' 
“ The Higher Education of Wom By Emily Davies. London; 8S rakan, 
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and where there are greater opportunities for introducing changes 
of all kinds, as well as a natural liking for what is novel and 
fantastic, the position of women has undergone no material altera- 


tion. In England, it is still less likely to be largely refashioned. 
We are very willing to admit that the discussion may do good 


in collateral ways, as it has already done; and we are quite 
opposed to the insolent and supercilious tone in which certain fine 

ntlemen writers handle the serious involved. But we 
have no faith in the extreme views of many lady writers on the 
present and the future of their sex, and we fear that they are 


th rowing away a vast amount of ingenuity in the pursuit of a 
t 


issues 


O 


chimera, undesirable in itself, and not likely to be attained. 
Miss E mily Davies is certainly not among the most unreasonable 
or violent of these lady champions of their sex. Though many of 


her views appear to us untenable, they are urged, for the most 
part, in a ton . of moderation, and without that shrewish vehemence 
which unpleasantly distinguishes the strong-minded women of 
America. The literary merit of her work, also, is unquestionable, 
and some of her practical views touching the education of girls 
such as the necessity of a more thorough training, and the 
advantage of examinations—are sensible and to the purpose. But, 
like y other lady writers on the same subject, she has got, we 
conceive, an exaggerated, or rather an essentially false, idea of the 
and work of women. She is apparently jealous of all distinc- 


mm ny 


nature 
tions between man and woman, as if distinctions necessarily implied 


an injury and injustice to her own sex. She accordingly desires to 
see the education of boys and girls made identical, and, in after life, 
would have most of the pursuits of men thrown open to women, 
who should be specially trained to encounter their husbands, 


fathers, and brothers in those walks of life which are already 
over-crowded by the rougher half of creation. What could possibly 
ensue from such a state of things but social pig and the 
unsexing of women, we must confess we do not see; but , if it be 

does it not exist? Miss Davies that the 


de s rable. why Says 


present me thod of educating girls prevents it ; but she does not 
prove her case. Both her statements and her arguments on this 


point are wide of the mark. ‘“ Parents,” she writes, “are ready to 
make poral es to secure a tole rably gor 1d and complete education 
for their sons ; they do not c nsider it ne essary to do the same 
for their daughters, Or perhaps it would be putting it more 
fairly to say that a very brief and attenuated course of instruction, 
beginning late and ending early, is lieved to constitute a good 


education for a woman.” It is no doubt true that, in 


an l com ip let 


the small neat n of society in which parents can afford to send 
their sons to college, the education of youths is more expensive 
than that of girls; but in the vast circles of the middle class the 


girls do not often cost more, 
Whether the education of 


diff-rence is very slight, if, indeed, the g 
with their numerous accon — ents. 


either is as sensible 9°.d thorough as it might be, is another 
question ; very likely ic could A i in many respects, but not 
more in the one case than in the other. Miss Davies, like some 
of her prede: s in the same discussion, sets up an exaggerated 
stan ndar lof male aa ation, or at least assumes that a few excep- 
tions are the rule, and then complains that the education of girls 
10es not come up to the ideal she has artificially created for men, 
‘A boy who leaves school at sixteen or eighteen,” she states, 

either e nters upon some technical course of training for a business 
r profession, or he passes on to the University, and from thence 
to active work of some sort or other. In the education of girls, no 
such regular order appears. A very usual course seems to be for 


girls to spend their early years in a haphazard kind of way, either 
at home, or in not very regular attendance at an inferior school ; 
after which they are sent for a year or two to a school or college 
to finish.” The contrast here presented is, of course, a strong 
one ; but it is not difficult to see how itis obtained. Miss Davies 
picks out the highest and most exceptional examples of male 
education she can “find, brings them forward as though they were 
not special, but general, and pits them against the worst examples 
of female education. As a rule, boys are not sent to college after 
they have spent a certain time at school ; that is the privilege of 
the rich and noble, except in rare instances. As a rule, also, boys 
do not “enter upon some technical course of training” previous to 
commencing the active duties of life. In the great majority of 
cases, they pass from school into the shops or offices of their fathers, 
or into those of others; and when thus beginning the work of exist- 
they are not more highly educated than their sisters perhaps 
Our authoress herself quotes, with apparent approval, a 
remark of Earl Russell’s, that, “as it is at present, there is no doubt 
that women of the higher ranks have much more knowledge and 
information, when their education is finished, than men have.” 
We believe this is equally the case with women of the middle 
class ; and Miss Davies admits, or rather asserts, that of late years 
the education of boys has approximated to that of girls much more 
than the education of girls to that of boys—from which we are 
justified in inferring that, on the whole, the feminine standard has 
been found to be the higher. We cannot, therefore, understand 
how the education of young ladies can be fairly described as “ brief 
and attenuated,” while that of boys is liberal and sufficient, or why 
parents shoul " be taunted with laying out any amount of money 
on the tuition of their sons, while they be grudge the expense neces- 
sary to render the training of their daughters complete. But after 
awhile we see what Miss Davies is really aiming at. She wishes to 
see women specially or professionally educated for competing with 
men in almost all the occupations of life. She paints a dismal 
picture of the idleness, lassitude, and discontent of a girl’s life 
during the few years w ‘hich el: .pse between her leaving school and 
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her getting married; and she suggests that it would be much 
better if she were then passing through a course of higher educa- 
tion to fit her for taking an active part in the trades and pro- 
fessions. We answer that there are no places open for her—that 


they are filled already, with many clamouring for admission who | 


are not wanted ; and that, in the greater number of cases, it would 

il her as a woman if she succeeded. In most walks of life, in 
old and highly populated countries like England, there are more 
workers than there is work for them to do ; yet Miss Davies would 
throw in we know not how many additional thousands. The effect 
of this would be to drive more men into the colonies, where, as 
it is, there is a great excess of males over females, and to keep the 
women at home, where there is an excess of females over males. 
England has only a given quantity of work to do, with a surplus of 
working hands to do it; and how the case is to be improved by 
adding to the hands while you cannot add to the need for them, 
we are at loss to imagine. But Miss Davies has a romantic vision 
before her mind’s eye of husband and wife, father and daughter, 
brother and sister, pursuing the same business or profession side 
by side, so that the earnings of the feminine bees would make up 
for the corresponding loss on the part of the masculine. She puts 
the matter after this neat fashion :— 


“Let us suppose the event—not a very probable one—that the 
introduction of women into the medical profession would lower the 
average rate of remuneration by one third, in which case the profes- 
sional income of an ordinary medical man would be lessened in the 
same proportion. Let us suppose also—a not at all improbable case 
—that the doctor’s wife, or sister, or daughter, would earn, in the 
practice of her profession, a sum equivalent to the one-third he has 
lost. Evidently the doctor and his family would be where they were, 
neither better nor worse off than before. In the mean time, the public 
would be so much the richer by getting its medical attendance one- 
third cheaper.” 


The graceful ease with which Miss Davies arranges her little 
Utopia is quite charming. There are to be twice as many doctors, 


training, and what are false social conditions; but in writing 
in the strain to which we have alluded, Miss Davies is merely 
indulging in a rhetorical flourish at the cost of candour and good 
sense. 








DANTE AND GOETHE.* 


Mopern dialogues are compositions for which, as a general rule, 


_ we cannot profess any special predilection. Of course, they ought 


to be, in literature, what sculpture is in art—works of more sim- 
plicity, repose, and perfection of finish, than any others. Delicately 
cut as marble, with, at the utmost, a faint tint of colour, they need 
to be modelled by a master-hand ; and when such a hand has 


| wrought them, we are tempted to wish it had exerted its powers 


otherwise, and either created a great work of fiction proper, or 
quitted the half-earnest play of alternate speech for sober treatise 
and direct argument. For the ancients, who attained the perfection 
of form as it were by instinct, and who possessed the long-lost 
power to weigh the interests of eternity with the calmness of 
indifferent spectators—for them the dialogue was the most natural 
and perfect vehicle of philosophic thought. But for us, who rarely 


_ achieve perfection of form without loss of spirit—for us who are 


so irremediably in earnest about the larger questions of ‘ the 
Nature of the Gods,” of “ Holiness,” of “ Immortality”—there is 
no more room for a graceful “‘De Nature Deorum,” or an acute 
“Eutyphron,” or a majestic “ Phaidon.” If we are to have dialogues 
at all, they must be on themes on which we are mildly interested, 
neither more nor less—not really anxious, else the treatment of the 
argument by the battledore becomes obnoxious and impertinent— 
not altogether indifferent, else we cannot persuade ourselves to 
attend to A’s observation or B’s reply, both being equally unim- 
portant in our eyes. When we happen to be in this temperate 


| zone of sentiment as regards a subject, then, indeed, a gracefully 


although (at least we hope so) there is to be no greater number of | 


sick people; yet the profession is to receive as much, and the 
public are to pay less. This is a very pretty dream ; but we fear 
that in fact things would not settle themselves so agreeably—to 
say nothing of the obvious truth that, if a hundred people are to 


be trained for doing the work which is now efficiently performed | 


by fifty, there must be a great waste of labour and acquirement. 
But Miss Davies tells us that, ‘‘whatever might be the temporary 
effect of opening any particular profession to women, one thing is 
certain—it can never be for the interest of society, in a purely 
economical aspect, to keep any class of its members in idleness.” 
We deny that, as a rule, women are kept in idleness. They have 
the family and household duties to perform, and, although all 
women have not husbands, children, and other relatives to look after, 
the exceptions are comparatively few. Besides, there are several 
businesses and professions in which women are already employed, 
because there is a real need for their services. No doubt, cases 
of hardship sometimes occur ; but they uppear to be the unavoid- 
able consequences of a state of society in which, as we have said, 
there are more women than men. Miss Davies would take her 
fellow-women out of the sphere where they are nobly and beauti- 
fully useful, and place them in various situations where they are 
not wanted, where they would simply increase an amount of com- 
petition already frightfully severe, and where they are apparently 
not calculated by nature to be eminently successful. Let it be 
understood that we have no sympathy with that insolent and 
immoral doctrine which some masculine writers have put forth, and 
against which our authoress properly protests—viz., that women 
were created simply for the convenience and pleasure of men. 
Assuredly the sexes ought not to stand towards each other in the 
relation of master and slave. But their platforms, though they 
may be on a level, are diverse in their character. Miss Davies, 
however, would let the woman do pretty nearly all that the man 
does, and yet she thinks that even married life would not suffer 
from it. Unfortunately, what she recommends. for the higher 
classes is already in existence in the lower, and we know with 
what effect. The wives and mothers of the poor are obliged to 
work to eke out the scanty earnings of their husbands, and the 
result is that they are to a great extent unsexed in personal 
appearance and in the habit of their minds, and that the children 
suffer from neglect. Both in the agricultural and manufacturing 
districts the evil is known to be very great ; but it is inseparable 
from any large employment of women away from home. From 
this misery, the comparative ease of the middle classes and the 
opulence of the upper circles save both women and children. 
Ladies who are strong on the rights of women would alter the 
present beneficent arrangement for the sake of a very doubtful 
advancement of their sex ; but they are not likely to succeed, and 
we heartily pray that they may not. 

In her last chapter, Miss Davies writes somewhat wildly and 
petulantly. She asserts that men who think that girls should be 
unlike boys ought in consistency to advocate keeping the furmer 
in a hothouse judiciously darkened, with abstinence from exercise 
and a vegetarian diet, because that would promote a sickly delicacy 
of complexion, langour of the limbs, and feebleness of the voice. 
This is really idle, and unworthy of the ability shown through the 
greater paft of the book. No man says that he wants unnatural 
distinctions between the sexes, but merely that the natural dis- 
tinetion shall not be over-ridden by artificial training and false 
social conditions. We may disagree as to what is artificial | 


managed dialogue, by a cultivated and original thinker, may 
afford us instruction, and the sort of pleasure to be derived from 
overlooking a skilfully played game of whist or chess. 

The theme of the book we are reviewing is precisely of this 
fitting kind for a dialogue. It is a subject of art, and there- 
fore naturally suited to a treatment more artistic than an ordi- 
nary essay ; and it is a subject on which much is to be learned 
and much to be disputed. The criticism of ‘‘ Daniel Stern” is 
full of originality, the learning displayed very extensive indeed, 
the style uniformly elevated. Altogether, a more charming dis- 
cussion we have not read (much less listened to, in this poor 
world, where rich “dialogues” are very far indeed from being 
artistic or even logical) for many aday. The dramatis persone 
of the piece are a lady named Diotima, who holds forth 
eloquently and learnedly on the life and works of Dante and 
Goethe ; another lady, and two gentlemen, who make observations 
and ask questions, one of them being apparently of rather a jocose 
and satirical nature. The party promenade the beach of Brittany, 
and enjoy breakfasts among the rocks, whose ordonnance proves 
“Daniel Stern” to have that appreciation for good vianc: and 
good wine which somehow befits the literary character, both male 
and female. The whole tribe of authors, small and great—ay, 
and of artists, too—invariably, as far as we know, appreciate 
the difference between a good and an inferior cuisine, and have 
formed very definite opinions on the relative merits of Bordeaux 
and Burgundy. Feasts ordered by “ Daniel Stern”—enjoyed with 
the fresh salt air blowing around, and such talk as that of 
Ma'‘ame Diotima—would be charming beyond a doubt. Here 
is a specimen of the conversation; but the book is so equally 
sustained, and so uniformly well and calmly written, that a brief 
extract can do it little justice :— 


** Dante, like the greater number of the Florentines of bis time, was 
possessed at once with the great desire to know, and the great desire 
to act. The conjuncture was propitious for that complete develop- 
ment of personality which makes a man at once fit for action, and 
capable of contemplation. It has been too often repeated that ‘ peace 
makes the arts flourish,’ that calm periods and regular governments 
favour the out-growth of talents. Greece, Italy, England, Holland; all 
Europe, at epochs of revolution; Ai:cbhylus, Sophocles, Socrates, the 
exiled Phidias, the condemned Galileo, the regicide Milton—prove 
however, that genius dwells in storms. What is needed for its 
creation, as for the creations of nature, is heat; it is the great current 
of public life which, in democracies, blends the popular elements. 
of instinct and feeling with the aristocratic elements of taste and 
delicacy. Never more, perhaps, than in the days of Dante, had 
these currents of light, and heat, and electricity, penetrated the 


social body. Every one knew every one, and loved or hated 
one, in that living Florence.” ° saad tiahdes 


To these observations, however, another speaker repli 
doleful description of the results of dumimeeiat Parisian ph to 
and art at the present time. 

The analogies which exist between Dante and Goethe would at 
first sight seem small, but the author contrives to produce a good 
many. We cannot follow them all, but it is at least curious to 
note that the great work of each was also the work of the author’s 
whole life from youth to age. Dante first designed the “Divina 
Commedia” in 1289, in his twenty-fifth year, and began it in 1300, 


“In the mid-way of this our mortal life,” 


at the half of three score and ten. He ended it only a year before 
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his death, having carried it with him through all the wanderings of | 
his exile. Goethe conceived the plan of “ Faust” in 1774, when | 
he also was twenty-five. He worked at it, at intervals, all his life, 
and concluded it in his eighty-second year. A double lesson for all | 
poets on the old text—Ars longa, vita brevis ! 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF ETHICS.* 





Tue current of ethical speculation has been for some time 
setting strongly in the direction of Utilitarianism. For a while, 


the school of thought identified with the names of Paley and | 


Bentham was depreciated and condemned—by the more religious, | 
at all events, among moral philosophers. Dr. Whewell’s “Lectures,” | 


twenty years back, were directed, as our readers know, in particular | 
ions But within the | 
last ten years Utilitarian doctrines have made a great stride. 


against the champions of “ dependent morality.” 


With such writers to propagate them as Mr. J. 8S. Mill, Mr. Bain, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, and several less eminent thinkers who might 
be mentioned, we can hardly be surprised if the battle is going 
rather severely against the Intuitionalists. The writer of the 
excellent little treatise before us holds an independent position 
between the conflicting schools. Although he may be considered 
a Utilitarian in so far as he discovers the criterion of right in its 
tendency to promote the normal happiness of man, yet, in his views 


doctrines of bishop Butler, whom we may regard as the type of 
the anti-Utilitarians. We can only notice one or two points in 
Mr. Laurie’s monograph, such as may invite our readers to bestow 
on its few well-reasoned chapters the careful perusal they seem to 
us to deserve. 

In reviewing Mr. Bain’s admirable work on “ The Emotions and 
the Will” a short time ago, we could not withhold our disapproval 
of the views to which his utilitarian line of argument had brought 
him regarding the origin and sanctions of “conscience.” In his 
system of ethics—a system, it strikes us, of wholly objective 
criteria and aims, of purely external sanctions and standards,— 
conscience appears as nothing more than “an ideal resemblance 
of public authority growing up in the individual mind.” We are 
glad to see that Mr. Laurie agrees with us in repudiating this as 
an adequate account of the “supreme faculty.” He is quite pre- 
pared to allow that the sense of obligation and the idea of duty 
rest in some measure on the external sanctions of acts for support ; 
but he also contends for the existence of an inner law, associated 
with the right act, which a man disobeys at his peril. A man, he 
argues, is led to choose a right act because he sees its tendency to 
advance the highest happiness of himself or his fellow-creatures, 
This is the end of man’s divinely constituted nature; and this 
happiness, which is contemplated as the object of a virtuous act, 
Operates, according to our author, with a kind of “ magnetic 
power” on the will, imperatively coercing it, and obliging it to 
the pursuit of the right. “The force of the attraction of the feli- 
citous end is moralized into law.” The grounds of this theory of 
an “inner sanction of the right, when once discovered,” are set 
forth with considerable ingenuity in the chapter on the “ Sense of 
Law.” They contain one or two assumptions, it appears to us, 
which will be distasteful to Mr. Mill, and still more to his ex- 
aggerator, Mr. Bain, but which do not require any stretch of faith 
on the part of those who crave for some inward support to the 
choice of right. 

Another valuable point brought out in Mr. Laurie’s Essay is the 
distinction he insists upon between what he calls “ transitive” 
acts, and those terminating in the agent,and the criterion of rightness 
which he propounds for each. Here our author has brought into 
consideration a class of subjective acts, too often overlooked by 
utilitarianism, a system which is apt to recognise the obligatoriness 
of those acts only which rest upon external sanctions, Yet surely, 
& man requires a criterion of right no less when he is acting only 
in reference to himself, than when his aims and purposes are directed 
towards his neighbour. The Intuitionalists, of course, answer the 
question of such a criterion by asserting the existence of an 
inner feeling, mysterious and unanalyzable, which instinctively, and 
without any reasoning at all, distinguishes the right act or intention 
from the wrong, Mr. Laurie agrees with the Utilitarians in dis- 
puting the existence of any such feeling. He , -efers to adhere for 
this class of actions as well as for the transitive to the criterion of 
the higher happiness. Ina case where the will is in doubt from two 
competing felicities (e.g. the gratification of an appetite and the 
enjoyment of a beautiful picture) being presented to the mind, the 
test or measure of the right lies in the quantity or in the quality 
of the happiness shown by previous experience to be gained from 
the rival gratifications. We do noi recollect having seen before 
this application of the “ greatest happiness principle” worked out 
with equal precision in regard to personal subjective acts. 

It mustnot for a moment be supposed that Mr. Laurie, in placing 
the sanction of rightness in the greater felicity of the agent and 
the object of the action, overlooks or depreciates the other sanctions 
and supports which goodness receives from independent quarters ; 
such as the consequences of the disapprobation both of God and 
man, and the like. It is simply the primary ground of obligation 
which he sets himself to trace ; and this singleness of aim he has 
pursued with a most laudable pertinacity throughout his whole 
treatise, which, considering how often it touches on points that 
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might well tempt a writer to stray, isa remarkable example of 
the intellectual self-control which confines its author to the path 


_ he has marked out. . We cannot refrain from giving our readers, 


before we end, a specimen of the suggestiveness of Mr. Laurie’s 
thought and style: the quotation is from a note in reference to 
the various supports which a wise Providence has established for 
the Right :— 


“ We need only point to the divisions of personal character which 
they suggest, and which, in practical life, are familiar to us all :— 
(1) The man whose morality floats lightly on the surface of the 
approbation of others; a thing of external supports, trustworthy only 
while the foundation on which it rests remains. (2) The man whose 
sympathetic sensibilities make his dependence on the goodwill of his 
fellows something much deeper than the mere love of approbation, 
and whose morality is thus guaranteed by his humanity. (3) The 
man whose morality has taken the form of secondary maxims and of 
law, and who, rigid and stiff, is stable and trustworthy within the 
limits of his vision—the true conservative in ethics, the man of duty. 
(4) The man whose morality seems a part of his vigorous and free 
self-assertion—the man of virtue. (5) The man—highest of all—who 
rests his morality on the ultimate perception of that which gives 
it primary validity and obligation, seeing the Jaw in the high felicitous 
end, and is thus armed on every side againstinvasion. This man has 
a Platonic vision of morality. All men alike may carry up their 
morality, of whatever character it may be, into the nature and will of 
God. Religion consummates and maintains morality, but it does not 


of Obligation, Law, and Duty, he far more nearly approaches the | create it.” 








THEOLOGICAL WORKS.* 


Tue name of M. de Pressensé is a prominent one in the theo- 
logical controversies of the present day. Although inferior in 
literary attainments to his more brilliant contemporary, M. Renan, 
he has at least the merit of being a far more truthful and satis- 
factory theologian. The work before us, although divided into five 
books, may be made to consist of two grand divisions: the first 
embracing a number of preliminary questions, which extend over 
nearly half the volume ; the second presenting a detailed account 
of the life and ministry of Jesus Christ. To form a right estimate 
of this work, it is essential to bear in mind two things: first, that 
we are dealing with a translation ; secondly, that every nation has 
its peculiar types of thought and distinctive manner of treating a 
subject, which may often present truth under a new and, at times, 
perhaps a startling aspect. In the discussion of these opening ques- 
tions, M. de Pressensé meets his opponents upon their own grounds, 
and refutes a philosophical sophism by a philosophical truth. He 
might, no doubt, have replied to the arguments of the naturalistic 
school by a direct appeal to “the law and the testimony ;” but 
he would have found, in taking this course, other objections on 
the part of his adversaries which it would have been necessary to 
dispose of, while, on the other hand, the discomfiture of an oppo- 
nent is complete when he is disarmed by his own weapons. M. de 
Pressens¢’s first endeavour, therefore, is to establish the truth of 
the supernatural upon a philosophical basis, and this he does by an 
argument ad hominem, proving from the very words of his adver- 
saries that their fundamental axiom, the negation of the super- 
natural, is diametrically opposed to every principle of sound philo- 
sophy. ‘“ This contempt for faith,” he says, “is in its essence also 
a contempt for science, a limit imposed on free inquiry, and the 
first step in the path of prejudice, which is but a blind adherence 
to a preconceived and untested opinion.” Having cleared the oo 
thus far, the author has to attack another position of the natural- 
istic schoo], which consists in denying to Christianity any character 
of originality, and treating it as a fusion of Grecian philosophy 
with Oriental mysticism. By a rapid sketch of the religions of 
the past, M. de Pressensé shows the infinite superiority of Chris- 
tianity to them all, and the utter impossibility of its ever having 
been the offspring of any or all of them. He has been blamed for 
looking at the mythology of the ancients through a false and 
flattering medium ; but we are not at all disposed to charge him 
with an undue reverence for classic antiquity, because he sees in 
its veried religious developments the deep yearnings of the human 
heart after the beautifuland the true. Thechapter on the Judaism 
of the Decline is full of historical interest, and throws light upon 
the position and relations to each other of the different sects which 
were dominant at the time of our Lord’s ministry. On the 
question of the authorship of the four Gospels, M. de Pressensé is 
not altogether a safe critic. Speaking of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. he says:—“ Christian antiquity was then acquainted 
with a Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew, for which was substituted, 
in the second century, our Greek Gospel, which is rather a recasting 
than a translation.” This is somewhat trenchant, especially as it 
is now generally admitted that tradition is sufficiently early and 
uniform to justify our attributing this Gospel in its present form 
wholly to St. Matthew. There are many interesting pages on the 
character and authenticity of St. John’s Gospel ; but the assertion 
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that “the difference in date given for the death of the Saviour is 
a difficulty hitherto insoluble,” savours of an uncompromising dog- 
matism in face of the Biblical criticism of the present day. 
On the whole, there are many points of extreme interest In 
these preliminary questions, discussed with an ability and mode- 
ration which must conciliate, even where they fail to convince. 
In his preface, the author remarks that “too often the manhood 
of Jesus has been entirely sacrificed to his Godhead ;” yet, while 
admitting that “ the latter is inseparable from the former, and that 
the Saviour Christ is not God hidden in a human form, but God 
made man,” he discusses the life and character of our Lord entirely 
from its human side, endeavouring to draw, as it were, the boundary 
line which separates His divinity from His humanity. This seems 
to us the weak point in the second half of the volume ; it 1s an 
error of conception, but, like a jar in a keynote, it throws the 
whole melody out of tune. We are apt sometimes, it is true, to 
form to ourselves an ideal Christ, and to forget that the link of His 
humanity binds Him in closest proximity with ourselves ; but does 
it follow from the fact of the Incarnation, and the voluntary 
humiliation which it implies, that we do wrong in ascribing 
omniscience to Jesus—that He did not possess at the outset all 
religious knowledge—that it would be taking away from Jesus the 
reality of His humanity to suppose that He possessed an intuitive 
knowledge of all the laws of physics, and did not share the current 
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beliefs of His age as to natural phenomena—that even in the things | 


of religion He did not possess boundless knowledge? These are 
‘strange and startling assertions. They are perfectly admissible on 
the assumption that our Lord was man and nothing more; but from 
such a conclusion we are sure M. de Pressensé would recoil with 
horror. Certainly the narrative, if it were possible simply to regard 
the human side of our Lord’s life and character, is truthfully and 
beautifully told ; but we can no more attempt even an ideal separa- 
tion of the human from the divine in Christ than we can adequately 
fathom the expression, “God made man.” This work is, perhaps, 
calculated to make more impression in France than in England, 
and, as an earnest protest against the naturalizing theories of 
M. Renan, may serve as a stepping-stone to the knowledge of our 
Lord in His true character as “‘ God manifest in the flesh.” 

Two commentaries next claim our attention. One, by Dr. 
Robinson, is a running interpretation of Joel, Habbakuk, and 
Zephaniah, comprised in a series of homilies, which is certainly 
not the form the best adapted to Scripture exegesis. The author 
writes under the conviction that we are in presence of the last 
days, and that the signs of the times, so ominous at present, were 
the object of prophetic utterance on the part of Joel, Habbakuk, 
and Zephaniah, and were typified in the calamities that fell upon 
Israel. Dr. Robinson starts from sound principles as to the nature 
of prophecy ; viz., “that the prophets indulged not, as some affirm, 
their poetical vein in mere imaginative flights, that their inspiration 
was of an essentially different character to that of Shakespeare or 
Milton, and that they described no mythic contests between the 
principles of good and evil, but real sweeping judgments of God’s 
wrath against the apostate nations.” The manner in which the 
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order of Latter-day prophets, who look upon themselves as gifted 
and ordered to “predict the day and the hour.” His desire is 
simply to collect the signs of the near advent of our Lord as they 
were enunciated by Himself and the Apostles, and to compare 
them with facts and phenomena as they rise above the horizon in 
the world. In all this there is wide scope for fanciful conjecture, 
in which, we must confess, Dr. Cumming at times freely indulges. 
There is much, however, in this volume that bears the stamp of 
truth, and must have interest for all classes of minds, The 
thouvht that “when our Lord comes all creation will be purified 
and reconsecrated,” is happily developed. “The great law in 
Revelation is not to destroy and create other things instead, but 
to take old things, and purify and restore them, so as to make 
them what they were or should be. All the Saviour’s miracles are 
indications of this..... And therefore we believe the ear:h will 
not be destroyed. Indeed, Scripture expressly promises a new 
heaven and a new earth—new, not in the sense of ‘another,’ but 
renewed. We may notice, also, as a point of interest, the signs in 
the present day which seem to betoken that Jerusalem is about to 
emerge from the bondage under which it has lain now for 1,800 
years. The attention of Europe is being turned towards Palestine, 
and this is not without significance, since our Lord announced the 
renewed prosperity of Jerusalem as one of the signs of the 
approaching end.” We must, of course, expect in every work of 
Dr. Cumming’s, a little sparring with the Pope, who is placed for 
the last time upon his legs, with a view to a final overthrow. Some 
of the discourses in this volume embrace many interesting topics, 


| discussed in that style of picturesque redundance which has so 


author traces the fulfilment of prophecy in these judgments is full | 
of interest and instruction, and is the principal feature of merit in | 


the work. We are not disposed to follow him into the wide field 
of mystic interpretation, which must depend mainly upon coin- 
cidences, looked upon by some as “ trifles light as air,’ by others 
—among whom is Dr. Robinson—as “ confirmations strong.” It 
certainly must be a fanciful, and at most an undesigned, coinci- 


dence which makes the Pope the great antetype of Nebuchadnezzar, | 


and ancient Babylon to represent mystically the modern city of 


Rome. Readers must of course accept cum grano such assertions | 


‘“ ° : in | k 
as that “there is but one hope for the Church, one effectual safe- | naturalized Englishman, and, though born in France, has passed 


guard against apostacy, the belief that Jesus is the Christ, and 


the Pope the Antichrist.” Whatever in this work is really based | 


upon the philosophy of history may be perused with interest, and | foreign nations, for he possesses a large and varied acquaintance 


employed as a useful guide to the study of the prophets. 

Dr. Murphy’s “ Commentary on the Book of Exodus” is a 
complete and highly satisfactory volume. It is at once both verbal 
and critical, and betrays deep thought and sound learning. We 
should possess a much sounder body of Scriptural exegesis if all 
commentators would follow the great principles which have guided 
Dr. Murphy in his interpretation of the sacred text. 
upon the events recorded in these opening books of the Bible as 
having a world-wide significance, and an essential and important 
bearing on the destinies of the whole race of man. “It is the 
manner of Scripture,” says’ Dr. Murphy in his Preface, “to sig- 
nalize the primary event in any given series as a lesson and example 
to all future generations. In the narrative of the Exodus, in the 
wilderness between the land of bondage and the land of promise, 
in the giving of the law to a new-born and emancipated people, we 
are taught to discover typical events, prefiguring others of a like 
nature, but of still grander and grander import. They do not 
stand alone on Memory’s tablet, but embody a principle of constant 
value, which comes out in a series of analogous events in the course 
of human affairs.” There is no doubt that this is the true prin- 
ciple of the interpretation of Scripture ; we are certainly taught 
in sacred history the highest and truest philosophy by divinely 
chosen examples. The volume before us is sterling in its character, 
and offers a striking contrast to the flimsy and quasi-sceptical 
productions which inundate the press at the present day. 

Dr. Cumming favours us with his “ Last Warning Cry,” destined, 
as he writes in his preface, to exhaust all that he has to write or 
say on the fulfilment of prophecy. We give him full credit for 
sincerity when he assures us that he has no connection with the 


He looks | was a task of no slight difficulty, the speech being one of the finest 


| for our most remarkable phrases. 


much contributed to Dr. Cumming’s popularity. 

We glance in passing at a series of discourses by Mr. R. W. Dale, 
which bear the stamp of a vigorous intellect, and of a mind con- 
secrated to the advancement of truth. They bear upon the subjects 
of “ Worship,” “ Morality and Religion,” “The Living God the 
Saviour of All Men,” “ The Influence of Christianity on the Tem- 
poral Future of Mankind,” &c. Mr. Dale is certainly free from a 
failing that predominates in certain preachers, that of atoning for 
paucity of thoughts by superabundance of words. His style is a 
model of simplicity, dignity, and concentration, and as a theologian 
he shows himself ‘“‘a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth.” 

Lord Kinloch’s “ Studies for Sunday Evening” is a useful book, 
well adapted for reading in the family. It contains a series of 
dissertations on various Scripture subjects, written in a modest 
and pleasing style, and rich in the pith and marrow of the Gospel. 

“ Life’s Everlasting Victory ” is a series of short essays on casual 
topics, such as “ The Seaside,” “ Spring-time,” “ At Rome,” &c., 
in which religious truth is interwoven. It is a work which may be 
profitably placed in the hands of the young, as a means of working 
serious impressions through secular topics, treated in an attractive 
manner, and arranged in the winning graces of an easy style. 








A FRENCH TRANSLATION OF “JULIUS CAiSAR.” 


Tur interest of Shakespeare’s “Julius Cesar” is twofold— 
historical and political ; and the former obviously predominates. 
For this reason, a translation into French is more successful than 
if the beauty of the work had consisted merely in its poetry. 
M. de Chatelain, as we have more than once had occasicen to 
remark, is an exceedingly fair translator. He likes England and 
the English language ; and, more than almost any other foreigner 
that we could name, is just to our great authors. Perhaps we ought 
hardly to call M. de Chatelain a foreigner at all, since he is a 


much more of his time here than in that country. In this way he 
has rendered himself an excellent interpreter of Englishmen to 


with our modes of thinking, and generally finds good equivalents 
In the present work we would 
indicate two points by which the reader may judge of M. de 


| Chatelain’s qualifications as a translator: first, Mark Antony’s 





speech over the dead body of Cesar; and second, the tent scene 
between Brutus and Cassius. The former, it will be confessed, 


things in the English language, in which the echoes of Roman 
manners ring through our old heroic phraseology without losing 
much of the character borrowed from the vicinity of the Seven 
Hills. In his conception of Antony, Shakespeare is historically 
truer than in his conception of Cesar, which is somewhat over- 
wrought. Among his contemporaries, Caesar was doubtless the chief 
man ; but Shakespeare nearly always speaks of him as if he had 
been the greatest of mankind, which he was not. However, the 
point for M. de Chatelain was to do justice to his original, to make 
Antony speak as Shakespeare makes him speak, and, in the 
language of France, to naturalize those idioms of thought, if we 
may say so, with which Shakespeare has enriched our literature. 
This he has very ably done. In the quarrel between Brutus and 
Cassius, he has been little less successful than in the rendering of 
Antony’s oration ; and on the whole he has acquitted himself of 
his difficult task in a way which reflects much credit on his taste 
and judgment. 

In his strictures upon Voltaire’s caricature of Julius Caesar, M. 
de Chatelain is somewhat too severe. It was not a matter of choice 
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with Voltaire whether he would do better or not: he was too 
ignorant of the English language to cope with its idioms and subtle 
refinements, and too proud to acknowledge his ignorance. Failure 
was therefore the only thing within his reach, especially as the 
age in which he lived was altogether hostile to that sort of 
imaginative freedom which we so much admire in Shakespeare. 
The French of the present day are much better qualified to share 
our predilections, as their language is better fitted to embody them. 
Now, therefore, is the time for a faithful translation of Shakespeare 
to be appreciated by our neighbours; and M. de Chatelain’s 
version is at once faithful and vigorous. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


In an article of much ability, Fraser discourses on the ills of Ireland, 
pointing to the Established Protestant Church and to the bad state 
of the land laws as the chief remaining grievances of the people, and 
recommending the disendowment of the former (together with a pro- 





vision for the Roman Catholic clergy out of the ecclesiastical property | 


of the country), and the amelioration of the latter by “ assuring to the 
occupier the value of his contributions to the land, in the absence of 
custom, by legislation.” This is followed by a lecture by Mr. Charles 


Kingsley, delivered at the Royal Institution, on “ Science”—a com. | 
panion lecture to that printed in the June number on “ Superstition.” | 


Whatever Mr. Kingsley writes has a certain cleverness in it, and there 


present age of the scientific method. [lis reason for holding this 
opinion is because Mr. Carlyle has a profound reverence for facts; 
but we would submit that for a scientific inquirer something more is 
required than a mere reverence for facts. It is necessary that he 


should have a power of judging facts apart from feelings, which cer- | 
life; but the gem of the number is the article with which it winds 


3? 


tainly cannot be said of the author of “ Sartor Resartus,’’ whose 
writings are deeply coloured by passion and emotion, and who always 
starts with a vehement foregone conclusion. 
“Ecce Homo” examines the latter part of that work, of which no very 
flattering account is given, the critic regarding it as sentimental 
in its tone and inexact in its arguments. He says that the author’s 
** method is to idealise Christ’s character by stretching and developing 
the words ascribed to him, so as to give them, so to speak, in 
terms of the nineteenth century. This is not criticism, as it 
professes to be. It is merely clothing modern thoughts in theological 
language. It is turning Christ into a mythical being—the imper- 
sonation of modern philanthropy.” With regard to the general question 
of the credibility of Christianity, the reviewer makes some remarks 
which are quite in accordance with the Rationalistic tone by which, 
for some few years, this Magazine has been distinguished. He 
writes :—*‘ In a few words, we think that the evidence as to the nature 
and character of Christ is sufficient to enable an honest man to join 
in worshipping him in the ordinary forms. We do not think the evi- 
dence is sufficient to compel every honest man todo so. We see no 
reason why a man born and bred a worshipper of Christ should feel 
himself called upon to cease to worship him; but we cannot see that 
any moral guilt is of necessity involved in a suspense of the judgment 
on the credibility of the Gospel history. We are of opinion that 
people in general are not under any moral obligation to arrive at any 
determinate conclusions on the subject, but that those who know in 
general how the evidence stands are under a decided moral obligation 
not to permit themselves to speak or think contemptuously of those 
who do worship Christ, as if to do so were an irrational superstition, 
or reproachfully of those who do not, as if the omission were a 
crime.” The article entitled “The Site of the National Gallery 
Reconsidered ” contains a recommendation to place our art collection 
in a building to be erected in Kensington Gardens; but, as the ques- 
tion is now virtually decided, the article is a little out of date. Earl 
Stanhope contributes a very entertaining antiquarian paper on the 
‘‘ Legends of Charlemagne.” In “The Portraits at South Kensing- 
ton ”’ we have a lively imaginary conversation ; and in the following 
article a feeling and sympathetic account is given of the late George 


Petrie, the Irish archzologist, who for many years filled a consider. | 


able place in the intellectual society of Dublin, though he was almost 
unknown in London. The review of General Gillmore’s account of 
the “Engineer and Artillery Operations against the Defences of 
Charleston Harbour in 1863” (a New York official publication) is full 
of interesting matter for the professional or amateur military man. 
** The Beaucleres, Father and Son,” is continued; and in the final paper, 
on “ Domestic Servants,” we find a good suggestion for establishing 
training schools for furnishing a due supply of household assistants. 


** Speech made Visible” is the rather startling title of an article ia | 


Macmillan, in which Mr. James Spedding describes a method, dis- melancholy. 


present time. Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole contributes a second learned 
article on ‘‘ Modern Commentaries on the Bible.” ‘ Earl Grey, Lord 
Brougham, and the Reform Ministry” is a paper summarizing the 
facts of the singular dispute which took place a few months ago 
between the present Earl Grey and Lord Brougham with reference to 
the extraordinary account, given first by Mr. Roebuck in his ‘‘ History 
of the Whig Ministry of 1830,” and lately in Mr. Molesworth’s “ History 
of the Reform Bill” (both on the authority of the venerable ex-Lord 
Chancellor), touching the incidents attending the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in April, 1831, after the defeat of the Government on the great 
measure then pending. The article would be interesting if we had 
not already read the facts in the daily and weekly press; but, as it is, 
it seems somewhat superfluous and late in the day. The other 
contents of the number are, further chapters of ‘ Cradock Nowell,” 
the commencement of a new story by Mr. Henry Kingsley, entitled 
** Silcote of Silcotes,” reviews of Mr. Hullah’s ‘‘ Lectures on Musical 
History” and of Mr. Baker’s work on the Albert Nyanza, an essay 
in the “ A. K. H. B.” style, and a rather poor poem by Mr. Denis 
Florence Mac-Carthy, called ‘‘ Not Known.” 

The Cornhill, besides commencing a new novel under the title of 
“The Village on the Cliff,’ and continuing “The Claverings,” has 
some excellent papers. ‘The Relation of Art to Nature” contains 
much that is truly felt and ably put, and the distinction which the 
writer draws between the genuine spiritualism of high art, and the 
false spiritualism which consists in violent departures from nature, and 
in conventional symbolism, is particularly good. ‘ The Loss of the 
Steam-ship London,” by One of the Survivors, is, as may be supposed, 


is matter for thought in this essay; but we cannot think its positions | full of heart-rending details: the writer is of the same opinion as 


are always tenable, as, for instance, where the lecturer says that he | many others who communicated with the papers at the time, that the 


should point to Mr. Carlyle as the most perfect exemplar in the | 


vessel was over-weighted, and in other respects not properly handled. 
Of the article called “ Thought and Language, an Appendix,” we can- 


| not give the reader anything like a satisfactory idea within the com- 


pass of a sentence or two, and must confine ourselves to stating that 


_ it is supplementary to an essay in the May number of the same 


The second article on | 


Magazine. ‘ Parsonism in Earndale” is a little sketch of country 


up—the fourth and concluding part of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s lectures 
on “The Study of Celtic Literature,’ which abounds in the most 


| exquisite and refined criticism, and presents a very just and thoughtful 





view of the influence on English poetry of Celtic emotion, super- 
naturalism, and artistic style. 

Celtic affairs are also treated, as they often are, in the Dublin 
University Magazine, which bas a capital piece of antiquarianism 
called ‘* The Celts and their Cyclopean Monuments.” A great deal 
of curious and suggestive matter is to be picked out of the article 
entitled “ Paracelsus and the Revival of Science in the Sixteenth 
Century.” In “The Military Trials in Ireland,” the writer criticises 
the causes of the recent corruption of Irish soldiers by the Fenians, 
and asserts that in the main the Irish regiments are perfectly loyal, 
and that the peasantry are as willing as ever to supply recruits to the 
army. The reviews of books, which occupy a large part of the 
number, do not demand special notice. 

The Month continues its stories and its serial articles, and has 
besides a good account of ‘The Frontiers of Southern Germany,” 
interesting at the present time, and some theological papers and 
reviews, into which we will not enter, beyond noting that an appeal 
is made to the admirers of Eugenie de Guérin to assist in repairing 
the half-ruined church of Andillac, where she worshipped. 

The Churchman’s Family Magazine contains several articles of a 
clerical nature, besides a story by Miss Anna H. Drury, called “ The 
Holiday Task,” one or two poems, and a few light essays, such as the 
one entitled ‘‘The Talismanic Virtues of Precious Stones.” Among 
the religious papers, special attention will be given to Miss Sewell’s 
remarks on ‘* The Influence of Rationalism upon the Minds of Women,” 
and to the article on * The Religion of the Lower Classes in Cornwall.” 
In the latter, a very unflattering account is given of the Celtic 
population of our most western county. 

Mr. Edmund Yates, who appears unfortunately fated to be always 
getting into hot water with somebody or other, commences in Temple 
Bar a series of papers which he calls “ Letters to Joseph,’ in the 
first of which—addressed to Joseph “ On his Recent Annihilation” — 
he fiercely attacks Mr. G. H. Lewes for having made, in the Fortnightly 
Review, some unkind remarks on his (Mr. Yates’s) late novel. The 
article is very smartly written, with a dash of the true Thackeray 
bitter ; but, in dealing with Mr. Lewes, there is a little too much of 
the recriminatory style of defence, which generally betrays a weakness. 


_ Some of the other articles in the number are very amusing : especially, 


covered by a Mr. Alexander Melville Bell, whereby he can “‘ represent | 


human speech in written characters with so much accuracy that it 
will stand the following test:—Let any sound of which the human 
organs of speech are capable be pronounced in his hearing, and he 
will engage to write it on paper so that one who knows the characters 
shall be able to imitate the sound correctly, at sight; though he has 


never heard it before, and has no other means of guessing what it | 
| * The Piedmontese Valleys.” 


was like. Thecharacters by which it is described are only thirty-four 


in number, are used like ordinary type, and are said to be easily | 


There is nothing to | re real 
| curious and worth preserving. Good Words is rather less varied in its 


learned—much more easily than A, B, C, &c. 
prevent the invention from being immediately published and made 
available for all mankind, except the difficulty of reserving to the 
inventor some reasonable interest in the fruits of it.” These symbols 
are even capable of representing purely arbitrary sounds, and the 
invention (supposing it to be all which the originator asserts) would 
undoubtedly be of great use in facilitating the acquirement of foreign 
languages. “The Influence of Impure Water in the Spread of 
Cholera” contains some statements with regard to previous attacks 
of the modern epidemic which may be very fitly considered at the 


* Mud Volcanoes,’—‘* Twenty per Cent., a Banking Tale of the 
Present Time,” by the Author of ‘The Bubbles of Finance,”—and 
** Modern Eccentrics,” in which we find a curious account of the early 
days of Liston the actor, who, despite his unrivalled power of provoking 
mirth, was a serious man all his life, and in his youth even morbidly 


The Argosy presents us with more of Arminius Vambéry’s Oriental 
travels, a good collection of tales and essays, and a well-felt paper by 
the editor, called “ Poetry on Twelve Shillings a Week,” referring 


_ to a humble working man who has written, it appears, some very fair 


poetry under most disheartening circumstances, and now seeks 
recognition from the public in the evening of his days. 

The most noteworthy article in the Victoria Magazine is that on 
London Society is light, pleasant, and 


| summery in its character, and the antiquarian illustrations to Mr. 


Mark Lemon’s “Up and’ Down the London Streets” are really 


| contents this month than usual; and the companion periodical, the 


| 


Sunday Magazine, preserves its accustomed character. The St. 
James’s Magazine still lingers on with “ The Lady’s Mile,” though 
the novel has now for some time been published in a complete form ; 
and Once a Week is equally remarkable for the worth of its articles 
and the badness of its illustrations. 

We have also to acknowledge the Sizpenny Magazine, the Leisure 
Hour, the Sunday at Home, the Day of Rest, Owr Own Fireside, Merry 
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and Wise, the Boy’s Own Magazine, the Boy’s Monthly Magazine, tho 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, the Young Englishwoman, the 
Household, the Floral World, and the Baptist Magazine. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


A Practical Dictionary of the German and English Languages. By 
the Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A., and C. M. Friedliinder, M.D., Ph.D. 
(Longmans & Co.)—Lexicographical productions have this feature in 
common with mathematical works, that their failings can be clearly 
proved, so that the critic is in a position to make out his case by 
means of indisputable evidence. In glancing over this “ Practical 
Dictionary,’ we did not at first think there would be any occasion for 
severe criticism, being good-natured enough to attach some weight to 
the enumeration of severul important improvements, briefly referred 
to on the title-page, and fully detailed in the preface. We were, how- 
ever, grievously disappointed. It did not take us long to detect 
numerous mistakes, and we soon found that various omissions had 
been made. The compilers boast of having introduced “‘ new words 
in general use, not to be found in other dictionaries ;”” but we looked 
inva in for the political expressions, “ Vormiirzlich,’ ‘“ Schwarzgelb,” 
and many others which have been in use since 1848, and have already 
found their way into some dictionaries. But what are we to say of 
the carelessness of the editors when even such an old expression as 
‘‘ Vorsprechen”’ is found wanting in the German, and such a 
common term as “free-trade” is omitted in the English part? 
For the word “platform” five meanings are given, but the 
one which is most likely to be wanted by Englishmen, viz., 
“ Kisenbahndamm,” is omitted. “ Partner” (at cards) is wrongly trans- 
lated “Spielgefiibrte ;”’ the Germans use either the French word 
“ aide,” or the English “ partner,” and sometimes ‘‘ Mitspieler ;” 
whilst “‘ Spielgefiihrte” means “ playmate.’”’ The English expres- 
sion “ steward” is also used on German steamers, although the 
compilers of the “ Practical Dictionary” do not seem to be aware of 
it. On the other hand, they have included a large number of scientific 
expressions and provincialisms by no means likely ‘‘ to be met with 
in ordinary conversation or literature.” But the gravest errors occur 
in the renderings of phrases and idioms. ‘ The thing never entered 
my head” is translated thus—‘ Hs ist mir nicht in dem Sinne (instead 
of in den Sinn) gekommen.” We are also told that “sich stolz 
erheben” means “ to ride a high horse,’ which is wrong; for the 
German phrase can have no other meaning than “ to rise proudly 
from one’s seat,” and the English idiom is equivalent to the German 
‘6 gich auf’s hohe Pferd setzen.” Where the compilers found that 
*€ alle Kriifte aufspannen”’ signifies “‘ to use every exertion” must be 
best known to themselves. We always thought that the idiom ran 
“alle Segel aufspannen.”’ We could adduce numerous other instances 
to show the great defects of Messrs. Blackley’s and Friedlinder’s 
* Practical Dictionary,’ but the above will be quite sufficient to 
show that our censure is well founded. We cannot, however, forbear 
from mentioning one more ridiculous statement. The compilers give 
as the genitive of “ kladderadatsch” the form ‘ kladderadatsches.” 
The sage editors of the Berlin Charivari would be quite amazed if 
they received a written communication bearing the address, “ An die 
Redacteure des Kladderadatsches.” 

Album der Schénsten Bliithen Deutscher Dichtkunst fiir Britannias 
Tiichter. Von Dr. J. T. Loth. (Edinburgh: Seton & Mackenzie. 
London: Whittaker & Co.)—This is a collection of German poems, 
such as we possess already by the hundred. There was not the least 
occasion for publishing it; but it would seem that authors and editors 
of educational works no longer care whether the publication of any 
book be necessary or not. They wish to see their names in print, 
and so they resort to paste and scissors, and the printer does the rest. 
Dr. Loth’s ‘ Poetical Album” is of the usual stamp. The compiler 
gives the same poems which are to be found in all similar collections. 
The biographical notices are written in pretty good German, and are 
altogether fairly done. Some remarks.about Heine, the editor might 
have spared with great advantage. We should also not have 
been sorry to miss the poems of Hain, Hey, Mahlmann, Sturm, and 
Knapp, which might have been advantageously replaced by those of 
A. Griin, Herwegh, A. Meissner, M. Hartmann, and Hermann Lingg. 
saga is beautifully printed, and well adapted as a prize for ladies’ 
schools. 

The Contemporary Review. No. VII. July. (Strahan.)\—A very 
close and elaborate analysis of Mr. Mozley’s Bampton Lectures for 
1865, on the subject of Miracles, opens the July number of this 
Review. It is by the Rev. John Hannah, D.C.L., and it speaks in 
very high terms of the work with which it deals. The Rev. Mr. C. 
Lake contributes an article on “ Mr. Keble and the ‘ Christian Year,’ ” 
In a paper on “ Recent Nonconformist Sermons,’ the reviewer 
enthusiastically commends the productions of several Dissenting 
divines, and concludes by warning members of the Church of 
England not to treat with neglect and arrogance men who can 

‘preach such discourses. ‘Already,’ he observes, “the Non- 


conformists have passed us by in Biblical scholarship and 
ministerial training: the specimens which we have given of 


their sermons are such as the Church of England in our day 
could hardly show. The labourer is worthy of his hire. If it be 
so, that on their side are found modest and successful Jabour under 
difficulty and disadvantage, and on our side a resting in eelf-assertion 
and the pride of our social and ecclesiastical position, it will require 
no prophet, and no long interval, to manifest the inevitable result.” 
The Rev. H. R. Haweis reviews “ Beethoven’s Letters,” and the Rev. 
Professor Plumptre contributes an article on Roger Bacon and his 
works. The previous papers on Christian Art, by the Rev. R. St. 
John Tyrwhitt, are continued; the Rev. E.T. Vaughan comments on 
several recent workson the life and character of Jeens Christ: and 
(with the exception of the brief “ Notices of Books”) the number 
concludes with an article on “ University Education in Ireland,” in 
favour of the claims of the Catholic University of that country to 





have conferred upon it “facilities enabling those whom it has traincd, 
to obtain, upon examination before a properly constituted public 
examining body, public degrees and certificates in arts, science, 
medicine, and law, which shall place them on an equal footing, in 
starting for the race of life, with the graduates of other universities.” 

A Smaller Dictionary of the Bible. For the Use of Schools and 
Young Persons. By William Smith, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the 
University of London. (John Murray.)—Dr. Smith has conferred a 
great service on “schools and young persons” by this beautiful 
abbreviated edition of his admirable ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible.’ The 
editor—who has retained the work of abbreviation in his own hands 
—says that the present volume “contains every name ia the Bible 
and Apocrypha respecting which anything can be eaid; it gives an 
account of each of the books of the Bible; it explains the civil and 
religious institutions, the manners and customs of the Jews, as well 
as of the various nations mentioned or alluded to in Scripture.” The 
type in which the book is printed is clear, though small ; and the text 
is illustrated by several very good woodcuts, and by maps accom- 
panying the articles on geography and history. 

The Eclectic, for June (Jackson, Walford, & Hodder), has a long 
and agreeable article on Miss Howitt’s work on Fredrika Bremer. 
“ Felix Holt, the Radica),” is highly eulogized, and other works of the 
day are fairly reviewed. Though not a brilliant publication, the 
Eclectic is always readable. 

The Crown Peerage for 1866. Compiled by Edward Walford, M.A. 
(Hardwicke.)—In this handy volume, Mr. Walford has combined in a 
portable form his “Peerage,” ‘‘ Baronetage,’ and ‘ Knightage” 
(hitherto published separately), and brought the information down to 
the latest date available. Among the peers, for instance, we find 
Viscount Halifax (Sir Charles Wood), whose creation only took place 
a few months ago; and in other departments the same care has been 
taken. The volume is elegantly produced, and is altogether useful 
and compact. 

We have also received the third edition of The Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul, by James Smith, Esq., of Jordanhill, F.R.S., &. 
(Longmans & Co.) ;—a new edition of the Bishop of Exeter’s Letters 
to the late Charles Butler On the Insuperable Differences which 
separate the Church of England from the Church of Rome (John 
Murray )—a work originally published in 1825, and now reprinted, as 
the right reverend author informs us, in order “ to meet the renewed 
attempts which are made to reconcile the differences between the 
Articles of the Church of England and those of the Council of Trent ;’” 
—Uncle Crotty’s Relations, by Herbert Glyn, forming one of Messrs. 
Smith & Elder’s “ Monthly Volames of Standard Authors ; ”’—the third 
edition of the late Thomas Kerchever Arnold’s Select Orations of Ciceroy 
with English Notes, now edited, with corrections and additions, by 
William Chambers, M.A. (Rivingtons) ;—Greek Comic Iambics, recited 
in the Theatre, Oxford, June 13th, 1866, by George Nutt, Scholar of 
New College (Same Publishers) ;—EHrasmus, sive Thucydidis cun> 
Tacito Comparatio: Dialogus Cancellarit Praemio Donatus et in 
Theatro Sheldoniano Recitatus Die Junii 13, 1866, auctore Joanne 
Wordsworth, A.B., Coll. Nov. Schol. (Same Publishers) ;—Auto- 
biography, an Essay read in the Theatre, Oxford, June 18th, 1866, by 
Arthur Octavius Prickard, B.A., Fellow of New College (Same 
Publishers) ;—Part XIV. of Dr. Latham’s new edition of Dr. Johnson's. 
Dictionary (Longmans & Co.) ;—and Part VII., Vol. IL., of the Monthly 
Packet of Evening Readings (J. & C. Mozley). 








“THREE ESSAYS ON PHILOSOPHICAL SUBJECTS.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—I have just seen the review of my “Three Essays on Philo- 
sophical Subjects” in the Lonpon Revigw of June 23rd, and beg to 
inform you that the title on the back of the book—to which the 
reviewer has attached so much importance, and on which he is so- 
happily severe—was neither the act of the publisher nor of the author,. 
but an unfortunate blunder of the binder. It was speedily detected, 
and I believe that no copies so lettered were issued to the public ; the: 
press copies had, however, been sent out before it was observed. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


THomas SmEDDEN, 
Ardgartan, Arrochar, N.B., June 27, 1866. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


A FEW years ago, in a small and ill-lighted alley leading out of 
Leicester-square, known as Earl’s-court, there might have been seen 
a book-shop, dusty and cobwebbed as the famous Dirty Dick’s ware- 
house of Bishopsgate-street forty years since. The place was so untidy 
and so uninviting that a stranger was rarely known to enter the door 
and the only persons who were ever seen inside the shop were 
students seeking for second-hand arithmetics and algebras, and 
learned professors from the great universities, who had called to 
inquire after rare mathematical works—a class of books the proprietor 
exclusively dealt in. Mr. Samuel Maynard, the owner of this dirty 
emporium, was well known as an author, and his edition of Euclid, 
in conjunction with Professor Simson, is one of the most popular 
text-books used in our schools. Other valuable works by Mr. Maynard 
are published by the Messrs. Longman. The author-bookseller exhi- 
bited in his person the same disregard for cleanliness and order that 
was conspicuous in his book-shop. He reminded one of Porson, and 
those other great geniuses who live in anecdote as being far too 
learned and engrossed with the cares of letters to think of such 


| trivial concerns as soap and water, or of such paltry trifles as 


| buttons and shoe-strings. Often did Mr. Maynard emerge from his 


dusty books to go and sun himself in St. James’s Park, and here, 
stretched upon the grass, we have seen the mathematician 
absorbed in his problems; on one occasion, not heeding a shower 


' until he was thoroughly drenched with rain. A few years since, 
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Mr. Maynard closed his shop and entered the Booksellers’ Provident 
Retreat at Abbott’s Langley. We have now intelligence of his decease 
at the ripe age of 76, the fact adding another instance to the long list 
of mathematicians and scientific men—over all other learned persons 
—who have attained a considerable age, notwithstanding the arduous 
nature of their studies and literary pursuits. Mr. Maynard worthily 
edited Bonnycastle’s “ Arithmetic, Algebra, and Mensuration;’’ he 
also prepared “ Keys” to these, and to “ Bishop Colenso’s Arithmetic,” 
besides giving other proofs of his ability. 

It is more than probable that, during the next twelve months, at 
least half a dozen new books about the Mormon settlement, the Rocky 
Mountains, Colorado territory, and all that wonderful land lying to 


the north of Mexico, and midway betwixt the Mississippi and the | 


California country, will appear in London and at New York. Two 
Inglish authors have signified their intention of visiting these parts 
very shortly ; a French celebrity, whose work on China has recently 
attracted wide attention, is going ; and now we hear that an American 
artist, Mr. W. Beard, in company with Bayard Taylor, has already 
started for this district, with the intention of producing an illus- 
trated work. 

In addition to the Liverpool Porcupine, the London Oul and Bat, 
and the Hornet, our list of journals is about to be increased by the 
Earwig—a paper which will emanate from one of our Volunteer 
Rifle Associations. 

A new journal is announced to make its appearance on Saturday 
(this day). It is to be called The Stranger in London, and is to be 
made up in a novel manner. All the news, articles, and information 


it contains will appear in paralle! colamns in three languages— English, | 


French, and German. 

Mr. Joseph Jackson Howard, a gentleman well known to English 
genealogists and those interested in our county history, is about to 
issue ‘‘ Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica,” an illustrated periodical 
to be devoted to “ transcripts from original and inedited documents 
relating principally to genealogy and heraldry.” The Miscellany is to 
appear quarterly, and will contain ‘‘ Genealogies from Heralds’ Visita- 
tions, and from certified Pedigrees, Grants of Arms, Funeral Certi- 
ficates, Wills, Monumental Inscriptions, Extracts from Parish 
Registers, &c., with Illustrations of Armorial Bearings, Seals, and 
Autographs.” 
very similar to Mr. Gough Nichols’s admirable ‘ Collectanea Topo- 
graphica et Genealogica” and ‘* Herald and Genealogist,” but thinks 
there is room for his periodical, as ‘“‘ the sources whence fresh reliable 
information may be derived are numerous and almost inexhaustible.” 
A portion is to be set apart for the admission of queries specially 
relating to family history and heraldry. Messrs. Taytor & Co., of 
Little Queen-street, are the publishers. 

Part II. of the new “ Parochial History of Cornwall”’ has just been 
published. It gives the pith of old Hals and Tonkin’s narratives, 
besides a vast quantity of interesting matter gleaned from actual 
survey and inquiry. One feature of this new undertaking is the 
** Personal Campaign of Charles I. in Cornwall.” A picture of the 
Baptistry of St. Cleer and the old wayside cross is given in the new 

art. 

The editor of the Book-Worm has just issued Part I. of “ Early 
Dutch, German, and English Printers’ Marks,” a collection of those 
curious devices and emblems which ancient printers exhibited on the 
fronts of their houses, and gave as illustrations upon the title pages or 
last leaves of their books. These devices appear to have been 
engraved in pewter, or other soft metal, similar to the rude pictures 
in the Book- Worn, and their greatest fault is that they exaggerrate the 
defects and coarseness of the originals. 

Concerning the recent reprint in America of Mr. J. Payne Collier’s 
** Bibliographical Account of the Scarcest Book in the English Lan- 
guage,” the English compiler has written to the American editor, 
Mr. D.G. Francis, of New York, congratulating him on his very suc- 
cessful new edition. Mr. Collier says :—“I can hardly thank you too 
much for the handsome manner in which you have treated me and my 
book. In appearance it is far superior to the English edition, and, as 
far as I have yet had time to look into it, it seems to me admirably 
reprinted. 1 wish that, without injury to my London publisher, I 
could have supplied you with a few more notes and corrections, par- 
ticularly as to one or two dates, which are wrong, and which I have 
found to be so from subsequent inquiry. To show you howI prize 
your large paper impression, I am going to illustrate it by some 
hundreds of woodcuts (upon India-paper) and fac-similes made for the 
purpose.” 

Just as the mines in this country bear traces of ancient workings, 
SO it appears the oil-wells in Pennsylvania are now found to have been 
worked by a former race. Over sections embracing hundreds of 
acres in extent, the surface of the land has at some remote period of 
time been excavated in the form of oblong pits, from four by six, to 
six by eight, feet in size. These pits are often from four to six feet 
still in depth, notwithstanding the action of rain and frost for so 
many years. Some of the pits appear to have been of a circular or 
oval form, but all to have been excavated with care, and with reference 
to one design. They are found in the oil region, and over the oil 
deposits, and in no other place; affording unmistakable evidence of 
their design and use. The deeper and larger pits appear to have been 
cribbed up with timber at the sides, in order to preserve their form, 
and better to adapt them to the end in view. 

Another work upon Italian life is in preparation by Mr. C. R. 
Weld, some time Secretary of the Royal Society, during the holding 
of which office he wrote a history of the Society. Mr. Weld has for 
some time past been residing in Florence, and his new book will be 
mainly devoted to art life in that city. 

We have more than once spoken of the Book Clubs and Printing 
Societies of America— associations formed on such models as our 
Roxburghe, Maitland, Percy, Camden, and other societies. 
nearly forty of these clubs in the United States, and the works issued 





There are | 


for the members are equal in typographic execution to any similar | 
_ will be published on the 16th of July. 


books privately printed in this country. From an account of these 


_ ou avec des Dates Singuliéres.” 


societies we learn that “in the fall of 1865 three gentlemen in the 
city of New York organized an association, with the title of ‘ The 
Washington Club,’ for the purpose of reproducing, in fac-simile, the 
early addresses, &c., concerning the illustrioug Father of his Country, 
particularly those which were delivered on the occasion of his death. 
Only fifty copies of each are to be printed, and we understand that 
they are to be only of a single size, royal octavo. We believe that the 
Washington Club has issued only asingle work—the celebrated oration 
by Fisher Ames; but we have been informed that some others are in 
progress, and will find early publication.” 

At the last monthly dinner of the Société des Gens de Lettres in 
Paris, it was resolved that each member should have the privilege of 
inviting, on future occasions, any English, German, Italian, or Spanish 
author who might happen to be in Paris at the time, and with whom 
they might be acquainted. Each member will thus have the privilege 
of bringing a friend with him. Lady authors attend these literary 
feasts, which are said to be thoroughly unique in their way, having no 


_ parallel in this or any other country. 


From the last Report of the American Bible Society, founded in 
1816, we gather that it has printed 21,409,966 Bibles in the half 
century of its existence, and received contributions during the same 
period to the amount of $10,434,953. The receipts for the year closing 
Merch 31, 1866, exceed those of 1861 by $253,084. It has issued 
during the past five years 6,555,231 books. 

M. Brunet, the famous bibliograpber, has just completed an octavo 
volume-of some 300 pages, under the title of ‘*‘ Imprimeurs Imaginaires 
et Libraires Supposés, Etude Bibliographique, suivie de Recherchés sur 
quelques Ouvrages Imprimés avec des Indications Fictives de Lieux, 
The eighth annual volume is now 


_ ready of “ L’ Année Littéraire et Dramatique, par G. Vapereau (1865).” 


M. Guigniaut has printed in a separate pamphlet his ‘ Notice 
Historique sur la Vie et les Travaux de M. EKtienne Quatremére,” 
which was read on the 28th of last July, at the sitting of the Institut 
Impérial de France. M. Charpentier, the Paris publisher, has written 
an interesting essay on the proposed alteration in the French law of 


| copyright—** Nouvelles Observations sur le Projet de Loi concernant 


Mr. Howard speaks of his venture having aims | 





les Droits des Auteurs et des Artistes.”’ 


Intelligence has lately been received respecting the second volume 
of Allibone’s most useful ‘ Critical Dictionary of English and American 
Authors.” The writer, it appears, has completed his literary labour, 
and there now only remains the mechanical part to be gone through 
with. Towards the close of the present year, or the beginning of 
the next, the second and concluding volume may be expected. 

Mr. Joun Henry Parker, the publisher and ardent architectural 
student, is about to issue a new and enlarged edition of his “ Concise 
Glossary of Architecture.” A great number of new woodcuts, and 
many new articles, will be given in it. 

Messrs. BLAcKwoop & Son’s new publications in the press include 
“Memoirs of the Confederate War for Independence,” by Heros von 
Borcke, Chief the Staff to General J. E. B. Stuart, in 2 vols., with a 
map; “Sporting Days,” by John Colquhoun, author of the *“ Moor 
and Loch ;” and “The Two Methods of Governing India,” by the 
Hon. T. J. Hovell-Thurlow, 1 vol. 

Messrs. GEORGE RovuTLEDGE & Sons have just issued a very exten- 
sive list of announcements for the new season, including “ A Fine-Art 
Gift-Book,’’ containing poems by the best living authors and pictures 
by the best artists, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel; “ Stories for 
the Household,”’ by Hans Christian Andersen, with hundreds of illus- 
trations, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel; the Hans Andersen 
Library, consisting of 12 separate volames of Andersen’s Tales, illus- 
trated; Ross’s ‘Seaside Sensation,’ a book for holiday-makers, 
written and illustrated by C. H. Ross; “ Leaves from a Christmas 
Bough,” a gift-book, with many plates printed in colours; “ A Book 
of Adventure,” by W. H. G. Kingston; ‘A Story of School Life,” by 
the Rev. H. C. Adams; “The Shepherds of Bethlehem,” a gift-book, 
with many plates printed in colours; a new work by Dr. Mackay; 
** Last Words of Eminent Persons,” edited by Joseph Kaines; a New 
Series of Popular Song-Books; Froissart’s “Chronicles of England 
and France,”’ with the original plates printed in colours and illumi- 
nated borders; @ new work by Mrs. Pedley, author of “ Infant 
Nursing ;”” a new work by the Rev. J.C. M. Bellew; a new juvenile 
book by the author of “The Four Sisters,” &c.; a new juvenile 
book by Miss Bowman; “ Rough Diamonds,” by John Hollingshead, 
a new edition ; a new work on Conjuring, by Col. Stodare; a new 
Cookery Book by Anne Bowman; a new Cookery Book by Miss Anne 
Georgiana Hill ; *‘ Johnny Jordan,” by Mrs. Eiloart, author of ‘ Ernie 
Elton, the Lazy Boy ;” “ A New Story for Young Ladies,” edited by 
Lady Pepys; *‘ Little Ladders to Learning,” with 600 illustrations ; 
** Choice Poems and Lyrics,” &c. 

Messrs. Lonemans & Co. will publish this month, “The Lake- 
Dwellings of Switzerland and Other Parts of Europe,” by Dr. F. 
Keller, translated by J. EB. Lee, with plates and woodcuts. 

Messrs. Hurst & Buackett have just ready :—‘‘ The Wild Flower 
of Ravensworth,” by the author of “ John and I,” 3 vols.; and *‘ The 
Wife’s Error,’’ by Lady Blake, 3 vols. 

Messrs. Moxon & Co. will publish immediately, a new volume of 
“Poems and Ballads,” by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Mr. Nimmo has just ready, in 10 vols., a library edition of Tytler’s 
** History of Scotland ;” and has also in preparation, “ Karl-of-the- 
Locket and His Three Wishes,” a tale, by David Smith; also a new 
book for Christmas, 1866, in small 4to., printed on superfine paper, 
with border lines in carmine, handsomely bound in cloth, entitled, 
“Roses and Holly,” a gift-book for all the year, with illustrations 
drawn for the work by eminent Scottish artists. 

Messrs. CASSELL, Petrer, & Ga.pin’s Working Man will henceforth 
be published at one penny weekly, commencing with No. 1, Vol. IL, 
on Saturday, July 7th, with which number a large map of Europe, 
showing the seats of war in Germany and Italy, will be given away. 
The same publishers announce a new Scotch novel, entitled “ The 
Beggar’s Benison,”’ in 2 vols., with upwards of 300 illustrations, which 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
THE WEEK. 





Bickereteth (E.& F.), Doing and Suffering. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. 6d 

Birthday, by the Author of Gideon. 5th edit., 12mo., 
3s. 6d. 


Bliss (H.), Thecla, a Drama. Post 8vo., 5s. 

Braithwaite’s Commentary of Midwifery for Last 
Half-year. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Carlisle (Ear!), Vice-Regal Speeches, Addresses, and 
Lectures. Post 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Catechiem of Theology. 18mo., 1s 6d. 

Christian Verses for the Children. New edit, 12mo., 
Is. 

Cobbold /T. 8.), Tape-worms, Human Entozoa, their 
Sources, Nature, &c. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Cruchley’s Map of Seat of War in Bohemia. 12mo., 1s. 

Crump (A.), Practical Treatise on Banking, Currency, 
and the Exchanges, €s. 

Charlesworth (Miss), Ministry of Life. New edit. 
12mo., 5s. 

Disraeli (I.), Curiosities of Literature. New edit. 
Post 8vo., As. 6d. 

Ewald (A. C.), a Reference Book of English History. 
12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Gentleman’s Magazine. Vol. I. New Series, 8vo., 
16s. 

Harper (T.), Peace through the Trath, Essays on Dr. 
Pusey’s Eirenicon. 8vo., 15s, 

Hayward (W. 8.), The Fiery Cross, a Tale of the 
Great American War, 12mo., 2s. and 2s. 6d, 

- . Star of the South. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Hobson (W.T.), Infant Baptism and Regeneration. 
12mo., ls. 

Home and Foreiga Agricultural Miscellany, No. 6, 
Wheat. 12mo., ls. 

Ivon, by Author of Aunt Agres. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Johnson (W.), Anatriptic Art. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

Jouett (W.), Christian Visitor, Four Gospels. 6th 
edit. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Liturgies of 1549 and 1662, edited by Rev. O. Shipley, 
12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Mackenzie (W. B.), Married Life and Dwellings of 
the Righteous. 18mo., 63. 

Mavor’s English Spelling Book. New edit. 12mo., 1s. 

Nimmo’s Popular Tales. Vol. 2. 12mo., 1s. 

O’Brien (Bishop), Vindication of Past Course and 
Present Position of Irish Clergy. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Our Next Money Panic. 8vo., 1s. 

Phillpott’s (Bp.) Letters to the late Charles Butler. 
New edit. Post 8vo., 6s. 

Punch, Vol. 50. 4to., 8s. 6d, 

Rankiny’s Half-Yearly Abstraet of Medical Sciences, 
Vol. 43. Post 8vo., 6s, 6d. 

Reid (Captain), Afloat in the Forest. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 


Routledge’s Toy Books. Our Farmyard Alphabet. 
d4to., Swd., 1s, 








Pretty Name Alphabet. 
4to., Swd., ls. 


Rusthur (J.), Crown of Wild Olive. 2nd edit. 12mo., 
5s. 


Sect ’s Waverley Novels, 
Vol. 2. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 


Shakespeare, Choice Thoughts from. 
12mo., 3s. 6d. 


Smith’s Map, Seat of War, North Italy and Venetia, 
2s. 


New edit. Monastery. 


New edit. 





Smaller Dictionary of the Bible. Sqr. 16mo. 
7s. 6d, 


Smith & Elder’s Series. Uncle Crotty’s Relations. 
12mo., ls. 


Trollope (A), Barchester Towers. Newedit. Post 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 








» The Warden. New edit. Post 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 


Wesley's Universal Reckoner. 18mo., 3s, 


THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, AND 
SCIENCE. 
Published every Saturday. 32 pages. 
Price Fourpence, 











Contznts or No, 313, Junz 30, 1866 :— 


Rxgvizw oF Potrrics. 
The Ministerial Crisis.—The Austrian Victories.— 
The Irish Policy.—The Exhaustion of our Coal.— 
An American Hangivg.—Sick Paupers.—Reading- 
Parties.— Dis-illusioned. — The Established Church 
in Ireland.—Our University Letter. 

Tur War:—The Battle before Verona.—Defeat of 
the Prussians. 


Finz Arts:—The Royal Academy.— The Wellesley 
Collection—St. Thomas's, Stepney.— Music. 


Science. 
Monzy anv CoMMERCE. 


Rxvixsws or Booxs :— 

T ord Combermere.—Felix Holt, the Radical.—The 
Koran and the Bible.—The Bow-Wow Theory.— 
Replies to the Eirenicon.—Principles of Reform.— 
Tre Structure of Animal Life.—Captain Crawley’s 
Billiard Book.—The Geology and Scenery of the 
North of Scotland.—Plays and Play-Acting for the 
Last Fifteen Years.—Sbort Notices, 


Literary Gossip. 
List of New Publications for the Week. 





Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC 
SEAMANQ, Publisher, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 
w.c. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£.8.d 
Four Lines and under ....... ipiniicedivndiaah 0 2 
Each additional Line......... ilinnacanneenae ee 0 0 
Whole Column........ dssecesacis asebeenseiebaaseasant 3 3 
PONS. cciiaisvearintisinr einen 8 8 


Public Companies’ Advertisements 8d. per Line. 





Advertisements should be addressed, ‘‘ Advertising 
Manager,"’ 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


- Rita PALACE.— Week ending 
SATURDAY, July 14th, 
GREAT ATTRACTIONS, 

MONDAY.—Last Day of Great FETE of ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 

TUESDAY.—ETHARDO and GREAT FOUN- 
TAINS. 

WEDNESDAY.—One more GREAT BALLAD 
CONCERT—Mr. Sims Reeves and Miss Edmonds; 
Madame Grisi and Mr. Weiss; and Madame Parepa, 
Mr. Levy, and Mr. Santley. Palace Liluminated until 
Ten o’clock. One Shilling only—Excursions, 

THURSDAY.—ETHARDO. 

FRIDAY.—Quiet Day. 

SATURDAY. — Opera Concert — The Music of 
IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, with Melle, Titiens, Mr. 
Santley, Dr. Gunz, &c, 

Monday to Friday, One Shilling; Saturday, Five 
Shillings. Guinea Season Tickets Free. 

In the height of beauty, with enormous daily 
attendances; no place to compare with 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Js hey and the PIANO.—_TWENTY- 
SIX LESSONS, by an experienced Teacher, 
for 30s. Address, ACADEMICUS, 74, Arlington- 
street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 


* LAPHAM PARK SCHOOL.— Mr. 


LONG’S Pupils have uniformly, during several 
years, gained Honours in the Pu'lic Examinations of 
the College of Preceptors, and the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations, Senior and Junior. Others 
have Matriculated at the London University in the 
First Division, one recently taking also the Entravce 
Exhibition ; and two passed at the last Examination for 
the Kast India Civil Service. Full particulars will be 
given on enquiry, with references, 

Terms, inclusive, according to age, from Forty to 
Seventy guineas, 

N.B. Several professional bodies accept the College 
of Preceptors’ F:rst-class Certificates in lieu of Matri- 
culation. 

















YOOD INVES?TMENT.—tThree well- 
built nine-roomed houses fitted with every 
convenience, and each let for three years at £40 per 
annum, for sale; within a few minutes’ walk of the 
City and West End Omnibuses.—J. Russgxi, 19, 
Pembroke-road, Cambridge-road, Kilburn. 


HE CREDIT FONCIER and 
MOBILIER OF ENGLAND, Limited. 
Reduction of the Shares from £20 to £10 each. 
Copies of the Circular containing the particulars of 
the proposed reconstruction of the Company, to 
reduce the liability of Shareholders, can be obtained 

on application at the Offices,—17 and 18, Cornhill, 
By Order, 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 





4th July, 1866. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per 
Cert.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 


Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
D1rEcTORS, 
Chairman—LawForpD ACLAND, Esq. 





Major-Gen. Henry Pel- | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
ham Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, 





P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
Esq. M.P. 
George Ireland, Eeq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz.: For one year at 5 per cent., 
three years at 5}, and for five years and upwards at 6 
per cent, per annum, 


Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7, East India Avenue, Leaden- 
hall-street, London, E.C, 


By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 
COLNEY HATCH. 
Seven miles from London by Railroad or Road. 
Ground Consecrated 50 Acres. — Unconsecrated 50 





Acres, 
Usually charged 
£. 8. d. a. .s, 4 
0 A ene 8 8 0 1515 0 
Ground for Brick Vauit for 
rr ae aes Zz. 1515 0 
Ditto ditto Twelve ditto...]0 10 0 a -0 @ 
Ditto Private Grave ......... 215 0 44 0 
Common Interment (includ- 
ing Desk Service) ............ 011 0 220 
Ditto, Child under 10 ......... 07 6 
Interment in Family Grave a provided 
(no charge for Ground) ... 2 2 0 Ce m other 
emeteries, 


NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 
OFFICES; 122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.c, 


cocoa @: 


| I 


| 








hi ETROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Notice 18 HEREBY GIvEN, that the holders of 
Scrip Certificates are required to bring in their Scrip, 
and pay « further sum of Ten per Cent. upon each 
Certificate of £100 to the Company's Bankers, 

Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & Co. 

Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, & Co, 

Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & Co. . 
on or before the twenty-first day of July, 1866, im 
order that such Scrip may be registered in Shares of 
the Company, pursvant to the Company's Rpecial Act 
and the Prospectus under which such Scrip Certificates 
were issued, . 

Ayxp Notice 1s rurtHer Given, that if default 
shall be made in bringing in such Certificates and 
payment of the further Ten per Cent. for 14 days 
beyond the day so one. such Scrip Certificates 
and the amount already paid thereon will be forfeited, 
Dated this Twenty-eighth day of June, 1866, 


(By Order) 
GEO. HOPWOOD, Secretary. 


6, Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria-street, 8.W. 


EIDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST 
TICKETS at Cheap Fares, available for One 
Calendar Month, are ISSUED at the Midland Booking 
Office, King’s Cross, and other principal Stations ; 
also in London, at Cook’s Excursion and Tourist 
Office, 98, Fleet-street, Corner of Bride-lane—to 

SCOTLAN D—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, 
Dundee, Montrose, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c, 

IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s Cause- 
way. 

LAKE DISTRICT—Wicdermere, Furness Abbe . 
Ulverstone, Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, 
Morecambe. 

SEA-SIDE and BATHING PLACES—Scar- 
borough, Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Salt- 
burn, Seaton, Tynemouth, Withernsea, Hornsea, 
Harrvgate, Matlock, Buxton, &c. &c. 

Programmes aud full particulars may be obtained 
at all the Company’s Stations and Receiving Offices. 

Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets via Midland 
Railway. 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 

Derby, 1966, 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
RESIDENCE. 


be? STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, with which the 

COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY is now 
amalgamated, affords the greatest facilities for effect- 
ing Assurances on the Lives of Persons proceeding 
Abroad. 

Local Boards and Agercies in each Colony, where 
Premiums sre received and Claims settled. 

Moderate Premiums at rates suited to each climate. 

Immediate Reduction to Home Rates on return to 
Furope, or other temperste climate. 

Loans advanced to Civilians and Military Officers. 

Profits divided every five years. 

Annual Income of the Company upwards of £650,000 


Sterling. Invested Capital and Accumulations upwards 
of £3,500,000, 





W'LL, THOS. THOMSON, 
Maneger and Actuary. 
H. Jones Williams, General Secretary for England, 
82, King William-street, London, E.C, 

8. R. Fergusson, Res, Sec., West-end Office (formerly 
Colonial Life Office), 3, Pall-mall East, 8.W. 
EpINEURGE...... 3 and 5, George-street (Head Office). 

pi, ae 66, Upper fackville-street, 


re-HE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821. 

No. 11, Lombard-street, London, E.C, 
REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 

Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000, 
Total Income upwards of £320,000. 

Norick Is HEREBY GIVEN, that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at MrpstuMMER must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company’s 


Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they be- 
come void. 


All Insursnces now have the benefit of the RE- 
DUCED DUTY of 1s. 6d. per cent. 


For Prospectus and other information apply to the 
Company’s Agents, or to 


T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


£250,000 have been paid as 


COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Invested Capital and Res 
Annual Income, £88,000. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6, 5s, secures 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per week 
while laid up by Injury. 
For particulsrs apply to the Local Agents, at the 
Railway Stations, and 
Ofi-e-—44, Cornhill. and 10, Regent-street 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Becretar:, 


NIV+RSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 

_ SOCIETY.— Extension to Foundation Schools, 

Acditions in 1865 at the rate of 13 per cent per annum, 
24, Suffolk-street, London, S.W. 


C. McCABE, Seoretary, 














